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Is now universally acknowledged to be the most perfect and eflicient Washing 
Machine that has ever been invented for Family use. 
It has been repeatedly tested against all the principal Machines now before 


| the Public, and never once failed in proving its great superiority over all other 
competitors. 
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since 1869. bees: 
The great and unequalled success of The “ HOME” WASHER is still 


further established by the fact that the annual sales are now in excess of any 
other Washing Machine. 
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and blood-purifier. 


It is also excellent for Scalds, Burns, Bruises, Sprains, fresh wounds, and old sores. 
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ARE NOW PREPARED ONLY BY 


JAMES HOLLINGS, Sole Proprietor, 4, Hanover Terrace, Peckham. 


In Boxes, 1s, 1}d,, Post Free Sixteen stamps. 


The improved Analeptic Pills stand unequalled by any other Medicine, for Strengthening the tone of the Stomach, 


relieving most violent Headache, and improving the whole Nervous system. 


This Medicig@is not offered to the Public as the pretended discovery of an empiric, or on the bare theory of the 
Medical System, but on the authority of a superior character in the Profession, by whom it was administered many years 
i with the highest credit to himself, and great benefit to his patients; likewise by many years’ experience of its present 


Proprietor. Many who have been afflicted with that species of blindness called Gutta Serena, which is occasioned by a 
defect in the optic nerves, and usually baffles every laudable attempt of the Oculist to remove, have been perfectly 
4: restored to their sight by the use of these Pills and the Opthalmic Ointment. 
' DIRECTIONS. For Sick Headache.—Two Pills should be taken at night and two in the morning; and if not relieved by eleven in the 
4 forenoon, two or three should be taken, and repeated after dinner till the sickness is removed. 


For Nervous Headache.—Three Pills should be taken in the evening, and two in the forenoon, and the dose increased or diminished as 


oveasion requires, 


fr For Nervous Affections, Lowness of Spirits, Loss of Appetite, Tremors, Restlessness, &c.—They may be taken in the same way as above, 
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in imitation; the Public are therefore cautioned to observe that the 
Packets of the Genuine Powder bear the autograph of THomas 
KEATING. 

Sold in Packets, 1s.; Tins, 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each ; or 1s. Packets 
Sree by post, for 14 Postage Stamps, and 2s. 6d. on receipt of 33 by, 
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For FEMALES these Pilis are truly excellent, removing all 
obstructions, the Distreasing Headache so very prevalent with the 
sex, Depression of Spirits, Duiness of Signt, Nervous Afiections, 
Blotohes. Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 


juvenile bloom to the complexion, 


Her Majesty’s Commissioners nave authorized the name and 
* address of “THOMAS PROUT, No, 229, Strand, London,” to be 
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genuine medicine, 
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EORGE BORWICKS 
BAKING POWDER 


FOR WHICH 


TWO GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


For making Bread without Yeast, Flour | 
Puddings with fewer Eggs, and | 
Pastry with less Butter. 


Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE- 
VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, 
and (not destroying the Sugar in | 
the Flour) as rendering Bread more 
nutritious than that raised with | 
Yeast. 


Bread may be made with it in a 
QUARTER THE TIME required 
when Yeast is used, as it is not 
necessary for the Dough to stand 
and rise before it is oe ae into the 
oven. 


AMONGST THE MANY TESTIMONIAIS RECEIVED WE BEG 
TO ADD THE FOLLOWING :— 
Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 
Deak §ir,—I beg to inform you that after having 
tried with my confréres the various self-aérating powders 
for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 
nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted 


| to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 


I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
make it known.—Your most obedient servant, 
G. WarRINER, 
Representative for the English Exhibitors at the 
International Exhibition, Havre ; late Instruc- 
tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain, 





ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Lancet, Author of “ Adulterations Detected,” &c., says it 
is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 
in making Bread, Pastry, and Puddings, especially on 
board ship. 

ERNEST ELLIOTT, M.D., of Her Majesty’s Dock- 





| yard, Portsmouth, remarks, “I should like to bring it 


into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 
) to the sick, but in the officers’ mess.” 


To Make Bread.—To every pound of ene add a heaped-up tea-spoonfui of Borwicx’s Baxina Powpkr, 
with @ little salt, and thoroughly miz while in a DRY state; then pour on gradually about half a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, mixing quickly but thoroughly into 
a dough of the usual consistence, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to mix it thoroughly ; make it into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven. 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Borwicx’s Baxina Powpes; as for bread, with 
milk or water, and with salt added; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into balls the 
size of @ medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become mind by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle, 


Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cinshantin' in 1d., 2d, 4d., Lad Gd. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 28. 6d., and 5s. 


WHOLESALE OF 
G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Sale Room, 134, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 





TAKE CARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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THE PATHWAY OF PEACE: 


COUNSELS AND ENCOURAGEMENTS 


FOR 


THE EARNEST INQUIRER. 


BY W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D. 








EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 


© “(For some years past, my work as u clergyman, and also as an Editor of Magazines, has brough' 
me inte correspondence with people im various parts of the world. Many of them have written to 
me, earnestly seeking for counsel as inquirers after the way of salvation ; and it has been among the 
most deeply interesting details of my ministry to reply to these inquiries, and to endeavour to lead 
them into the PatawaYor Peace. 

This frequent interchange of thought and feeling with correspondents, differing in character and 
in the-cireumstances of their earthly life, varying-also in the colour and tones of their spiritual reali- 
zations, has made me acquainted with the heart-history of people more familiarly than a Christian 
minister can ordinarily expect to become ; and it has seemed a duty to me that I should strive to 
make the experience thus acquired instrumental of good as widely as possible. And, as Iam thankful 
to believe that this extensive correspondence has not been without beneficial results to those who 
have writtem,to me,.I thought that: what did good’ te them might do good to others. I therefore “ 
resolved to include answers to as many of these inquiries as I could bring within the compass of a 
small volume,” 
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BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 


Sold in Tins, 1s., 28., 4e., and 88. each. From Pure Vegetable Carbon, giving speedy reliof in all cases 
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BRAGG'S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


As prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, is sold in 2s., 4s., and 6s. bottles. Wholesale by Bazcuay & Co., 
anoze & Son, Epwizps & Co., Newaurr & Sons, and all Chemists, Wholesale and Retail, in the 
aye United Kingdom. . See Dr. ‘Hassatt’s Report in the Lancet, August 30, 1863, 
It is bighly recommended by ‘the first Medical Men of the day for Gout, Flatulency, Impure 
‘Breath, and Worms. 
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Bee ed nna The invalid who consults the**direotions® | impaired health when all other remedies have failed. 
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RALPH BARNETT’S SECRET. 


BY EVELYN P. WINN, 
CHAPTER XIX.—MR. RALPH GOES TO CHURCH. | her voice, but he could see the lips move, 
| and he knew that her heart went with her 
Dip Mr. Ralph ever go to church? | lips, and that there was not a more sincere 
Yes, most regularly, though his good be-| and earnest worshipper in that old church 
haviour in this respect has not yet been | than that simple child. 
chronicled in this history of his life. He| He liked to watch her. It was a sermon 
went to church the very first Sunday after his | in itself, he thought, to see her,—especially 
arrival at Barton-in-the-Willows, and so set | during the sermon, when there was some 
himself right in the eyes of his watchful | fidgetiness in the congregation, more rust- 


neighbours. ‘They were glad to see that so 
great a traveller had not forgotten his reli- 
gion ; and some of them further rejoiced that 
he did not go to the small Rehoboth Chapel 
which a farmer had built in a little hamlet 
about a mile distant, and in which, failing a 
“ supply,” the farmer was reported himself 
to preach. No indeed; Mr. Ralph was an 
orthodox Churchman, and might be seen 
every Sunday morning, and usually every 
Sunday afternoon (for there was no evening 
service, except at Rehoboth, in summer-time), 
seated quietly ina large pew which belonged 
to the Briars, and to which, therefore, he 
was regarded as possessing an exclusive 
right. 


This right he would willingly have shared ; 


but the church was much larger than the | 


needs of the village required, and so every 
family had its pew. It is true that he allowed 


Mrs. Webber to lock up the cottage on Sun- | 


days and go out; but she did not go to 
church, nor if she had would she have ven- 


tured to enter her master’s pew, knowing her | 


place, as she would have said, too well. But 
she went to Rehoboth, and humble as was the 
place, the preacher, and the people, the good 
woman was fed there, as she told Miss 
Eusebia, with “ the finest of the wheat,” and 
was satisfied with true “honey out of the 
rock.” 

Mr. Ralph’s pew was what genteel church- 
goers would calla good one. It was near 


the rector’s, and commanded not only a| 
| Something may be learned from it. 


clear view of pulpit and desk, but also of the 
chancel, with its groined roof and fine painted 
windows. 


| 
Mr. Ralph liked it for another reason: he 
| So he sat bolt upright, and gave outwardly 
if 
} 


could see from his seat, without turning his 
head, his little friend Rosie during the ser- 
vice ; and he liked to watch the small figure 
bent reverently in the prayers, and then 
standing up to respond or sing, with a 
serious but happy lcok upon her face. She 


was too far from him to allow him to hear 


| ling and coughing than there would have 
| been had the preacher attracted fully the 
| sympathies of his hearers. 
It is true the sermons were respectable, 
| both in thought and composition. They 
were above the average of pulpit discourses. 
But they failed to impress, they failed even 
to secure the comprehension of those who 
heard them. ‘There was a wordiness, an in- 
volved style, a use of uncommon words, 
which made it difficult for an ordinary 
listener to follow them intelligently. Some 
preachers might have compensated for this 
by an animation and vehemence of manner, 
so that the rushing along of the sermon would 
| have carried the audience with it. But there 
was no “rushing” in Mr. Golitely. Calm, 
stately, even rather monotonous, was the 
style of his delivery. It was difficult to avoid 
a sleepy feeling ; some did go tosleep. Mr. 
Ralph felt strongly inclined to do the same, 
and being, as you know, naturally disposed 
to reverie, might perhaps have done so had 
he not caught a sight of Rosie’s upturned 
face, with her eyes fixed steadily on the 
rector as he gave utterance to his sonorous 
| paraphrases. She was giving evidently her 
best attention, and trying to understand and 
to gather some lesson of spiritual truth. 
Mr. Ralph felt condemned. “Ah!” 
thought he,— 


‘* When all wants sense, : 
God takes a text and preaches patience.’ 


And the sermon is not wanting in sense. 
That 


| child is learning something ; why should not 
I? Atany rate, let me look as if I were 
doing so.” 


| at least a fixed attention to Mr. Golitely’s 
| discourse,—much to the rector’s satisfaction, 


for as he afterwards observed to Eusebia, 
“it is a pleasure to preach before such an 
| intelligent and appreciative a hearer as Mr. 


} Ralph.” 
21 
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Frequently after the afternoon service Mr. 
Ralph strolled into the pleasant meadows, 
calling Rosie to him as he left the church- 
yard, and asking her whether she would like 
a walk. Sometimes the rector joined him 
instead, and Rosie went slowly home, feeling, 
it must be confessed, a little cross with Mr. 
Golitely for disappointing her of an antici- 
pated pleasure. This happened on one 
Sunday afternoon, when Rosie felt more 
vexed than usual; for Mr. Ralph had told 
her that he should soon be going away on 
one of his mysterious journeys, and so she 
wanted to see as much of her kind friend as 
she could before he went. 

The little girl entered her aunt’s room with 
so sober a face that Miss Jerram noticed it. 

“Well, Rosie, what a long face! what is 
the matter?” 

“Why, I’ve lost my walk, auntie, and I’m 
disappointed ; so I suppose I look so.” 

“‘ But why have you not gone? I did not 
expect you in just yet.” 

“ No, auntie, I know that ; and of course 
I could have gone. But I did not care to 
walk by myself.” 

“Why did you not ask Eusebia ?” 

“T did not care to ; and it would not have 
been of any use if I had, for she said she had 
a headache, and was going home to lie on 
the sofa till her papa came in.” 

“ And where is he?” 

“Oh, only gone for a walk with Mr. 
Ralph.” 

Her aunt smiled. “TI see how it is,” she 
said; and then she looked grave as she 
added, “ You seem to care a good deal about 
Mr. Ralph, Rosie.” 

‘Yes, auntie, of course I do; a very great 
deal.” 

“ Why of course ?” 

“‘ Because he is so kind; and then he does 
not despise children, as Eusebia does. He 
never laughs at me when I do not say any- 
thing quite rightly. I like to be treated with 
proper respect, auntie, though I am a child.” 

Her aunt laughed. “ You will make me 
laugh at you, Rosie, if you talk in that way. 
Pray, what respect is owing to you, do you 
think, you conceited little niece of mine ?” 

Rosie coloured. “I don't mean like 
grown-up people get. I’m not so silly as 
that, auntie. Still I don’t think it's right for 
people to make game of me because I am a 
child. They can't expect me to be expe- 
rienced as they are, nor to have deep feelings 
such as Eusebia says she has, and I don’t 
see that I ought to have them yet.” 

“Nor do I,” replied her aunt; “I think 





you ought to be as merry asa cricket, and 
chirp away quite free from care.” 

“Of course, auntie, I have my thoughts 
and feelings, though they are not grand ones 
like Eusebia’s. I do think, and I am sure I 
do feel, for I feel full of love to you, dear 
auntie, and I often feel sorry to see you 
getting well so slowly.” 

As the child said this she knelt down by 
her aunt’s couch, and put her arms fondly 
round her and gave her a kiss. 

“You are a good little girl, Rosie,” said 
her aunt, “ and a thoughtful one too.” 

“In a child’s way, auntie.” 

“ Yes, in a child's way. I should not like 
it to be in any other way. I want you to 
have a child’s thoughtfulness—for a child 
may have it in due proportion—and a child’s 
happy contentment.” 

And then her aunt lay back and shut her 
eyes, which was always a little sign to Rosie 
that her aunt felt weary and was not to be 
spoken to for a time. So Rosie quietly 
went out of the room to take off her hat and 
jacket, and to smoothe her hair. 

While she was out of the room Miss 
Jerram still remained with closed eyes, but 
she was not sleeping. She was instead 
“turning her eyes inwards,” and pursuing a 
very grave line of thought, so grave that she 
was scarcely likely to feel refreshed by being 
left alone. She was thinking of the future of 
her little niece. What would become of her 
if her aunt were taken away? Miss Jerram 
felt that her own tenure of life was more 
than simply uncertain, as such a tenure must 
always be; that indeed there was almost a 
certainty that it would not be much longer 
prolonged. Dr. Jolly had often fenced with 
her close questions; but he was a conscien- 
tious man, and would not willingly deceive a 
patient, though he did not feel bound always 
to give the exact state of the case; so his 
answers, though guarded, had not left her in 
much doubt as to his real opinion of her 
malady. And that opinion was unfavour- 
able. She knewitwas. And the knowledge 
was only painful, as it made her anxious 
about Rosie. But it did make her very 
anxious. Could she live a few years longer, 
she hoped Rosie’s character would be suffi- 
ciently formed, and her principles clear and 
strong, so that she might bid her farewell 
without much apprehension as to her hap- 
piness. But if God were pleased soon to call 
her away, who would guard her treasure ? 

It is true Rosie had another aunt, who 
had married and settled in the metropolis ; 
but she not only had a large family of her 
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own and would not care for the addition of| any one might love at first sight ; and if her 
another member, but she led a worldly life simple, affectionate manners had found a 
as a woman of fashion, and was the last| way into the regard of this stranger, well, 
person almost that Miss Jerram would wil-| there was nothing strange in that. 
lingly have trusted with Rosie. But if he did feel interested in her Kittle 
Yet what else could be done? It would| niece, how could that forward her plans for 
be indispensable that this London aunt| | the child ? 
should have the charge of her. There were | She pondered over this for some time. 
no other relatives ; and Miss Jerram had no| Then the idea presented itself to her mind 
intimate friends living who could be asked, that she might ask him to be guardian to 
instead of her sister, to watch over Rosie.| Rosie, only stipulating that she should be 
Nor would it be right, even if she could place | placed under the care of her sister in London, 
her elsewhere, to do so at the risk of a cer-|and left entirely to her management, unless 
tain rupture with her relatives, who, however| Mr. Ralph should at any time see it to be 
little they might desire the responsibility, | necessary for her little niece’s happiness to 
would feel angry if it were not given to|make any new arrangement. This was in 
them. | her mind a kind of saving clause which would 
What would they do with her if she went | allow of a counteracting influence to the 
to them very soon ?—for it might be very|worldliness of the life in London, should 
soon. Send her to school, probably. But | such counteraction be expedient. 
to what kind of school? Of course to one | But why not ask Mr. Golitely to undertake 
where worldly principles would be likely to| | this guardianship? He was a Christian man, 
guide the teaching, and where a well- bred | and kindness itself. And she was not quite 
ease and a fashionable tone would be incul-} sure that Mr. Ralph was really a Christian. 
cated as the highest morality. And sweet, | But no, the rector would not do. He had no 
simple little Rosie would pine away like a knowledge of the world. Besides, he would 
mountain bird in a cage, or else lose all her| be certain to refuse. 
innate refinement with her rusticity,and gain| Her mind was forced back to Mr. Ralph. 
in lieu the hollow-hearteCn2ss and selfish-| She had formed a high opinion of his straight- 
ness which the thin veneer of society’s|forwardness and strict integrity. He had 
polished manners would scarcely conceal. | seen much of life, and was evidently a shrewd 
Her Rosie to be lost in the giddy whirl of, man, not easily imposed upon. Yes, he 
London life! She shuddered as the thought | would do. 
passed through her mind. | But was it not rather Quixotic? She al- 
Mr. Ralph seemed partial to her. Could | lowed to herself that it was. And she even 
Miss Jerram make any use of him in this/took herself to task for dwelling on the idea. 
matter? Yet what use? what could he do?| Most likely Mr. Ralph would decline the 
So far as she knew, he was a worldly man| singular trust, if not on the ground of its 
himself. If she were to ask his advice, he! singularity, yet certainly on the ground of his 
would be sure to say, “Send her to her aunt’s | frequent and long absences from home. He 
in London.” So would Mr. Golitely. So) had said to her that he was such a wandering 
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would everybody. It was natural. What’ spirit that there was no saying where the next 
else could they say? ‘year might find him ; perhaps at Timbuctoo 
And so the poor lady lay and thought. | or the Red River. He might be only joking 
And everything in the future seemed dark.!| when he said that, or he might mean it seri- 
Her thoughts went again to Mr. Ralph. | ously. 
He seemed so kind and considerate that | But the question could be put to him. 
she could not help dwelling in her re-| Yes, Miss Jerram thought she might feel her 
flections upon his apparent “readiness to | way towards it, and let him see what she was 
assist any one who needed his aid. He thinking about, even if she shrank from 
had been very kind to Rosie certainly. | plainly asking him to confer a favour’ too 
It might be thought that he had taken| great to be “expected from a comparative 
a liking to her. There would be no- | stranger. The next time he called she would 
thing remarkable in that if he had. Rosie |send Rosie out of the way, and beat about 
was always popular. He had said Rosie | the bush a little, even if nothing more. _ 
was always to call herself his friend; did it} And then there came other thoughts into 
imply any particular interest in her welfare ? | the invalid’s mind, thoughts more scothing, 
She could not decide. Mr. Ralph had not} more full of hope ; thoughts of a heavenly 
seen much of Rosie, but she was a child that! Father's wiser care, and deeper sympathy, 
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and richer resources ; thoughts of the guarded 
fold where a little lamb might lie down in 
green pastures and beside -still waters, and 
listen to a Good Shepherd’s voice, and so be 
kept from evil. And these thoughts bright- 
ened the long view which she was taking of 
the future, and cast rays of clear sunshine 
upon the dark clouds which seemed to rest 
upon it. 

““ Well, auntie dear, are you rested now ?” 
asked Rosie, coming into the room with a 
face clear and bright, without the slightest 
shadow from the future resting upon it. 

“ Yes, Rosie, I think I am a little less 
tired now ; we’ll have tea, if you will ring.” 

And so the evening passed away, and the 
next day, and other days, and Miss Jerram 
was still in doubt about her plans. Yet she 
must contrive to settle them, for there was a 





will to be made, and it was of no use send- 
ing over to Pegwell for the lawyer till her 
mind was made up. 

| 

CHAPTER XX.—A DIFFICULT QUESTION. 

| 
ONE morning when Miss Jerram was least | 
expecting Mr. Ralph, he made his appearance. | 

“I was just wishing to see you,” she said, | 
smiling and reaching out her hand, which, | 
as he took it, he thought was growing more | 
thin and white than when first he saw it. | 

“ T am very glad to be able to fulfil your | 
wishes so easily,” he said, smiling in turn. | 

* Ah!” she said, with a little sigh, her face | 
slightly clouding from the thoughts which | 
suddenly arose, “«T wish some other wishes | 
could also be as easily fulfilled.” 

“ Perhaps it is not always good for us that 
our wishes should be easily fulfilled,” he re-| 
plied, gravely ; “I am trying to be philoso- | 
phic, and get myself to believe that.” 

*T don’t think philosophy has much to do} 
with that,” Miss Jerram replied ; “I think | 
it’s rather a matter of religion.” 

“Perhaps so,” he said, briefly. Then 
noticing that she seemed feebler than usual, | 
with an anxious look upon her face, he} 
added, “I am afraid this is not one of your | 
‘good days,’ as little Rosie calls them.” 

“ No, I am not quite so strong to-day. In-| 
deed, I feel I am gradually losing what little | 
strength I did possess. It cannot be very | 
long, . I think,” she said, slowly, and looking 
at Mr. Ralph to give more meaning to the 
words. 

He was startled. “Oh, I hope you are 
mistaken,” he said, hastily ; ‘‘ Dr. Jolly——” 

“ Dr. Jolly would tell you the same if you 





were to ask him.” 


‘But surely he has good hope of your 
case?” 

The lady smiled faintly. ‘‘ Doctors always 
hope. It is their best policy to do so. But 
he has never misled me, though, doctor-like, 
he does not care to speak too plainly.” 

“ But these brightening days will give you 
fresh strength. You must not give way to 
gloomy forebodings.” 

“They are not gloomy—at least, not as 
regards myself, Mr. Ralph,” she said. “I 
am not afraid to be told, what I have already 
told myself, that my stay on earth will be very 
short now.” 

“ But what would Rosie do without you?” 
he asked, hastily; blaming himself the next 
moment for asking the question, as he saw 
Miss Jerram cover her eyes with her hand- 
kerchief. He was silent for another moment 
or two, to give her time to overcome the dis- 
tress which had suddenly seized her. Then 
he said very teelingly, taking her hand 
gently in his, “ My dear friend, I was wrong 
| to put the question so abruptly. Pray, pardon 
|me for being so thoughtless.” 

**No, you.are not thoughtless, Mr. Ralph, 
| far from it,” Miss Jerram replied, uncovering 
‘her face ; “you only asked the very question 
which I have been asking myself lately. I 
wish you could help me to answer it.” 

“J wish I could,” he said, simply. 

“T am glad you called this morning,” 
she said, resolved now to follow up the sub- 
ject, “for now that Rosie has gone with 
Eusebia to Pegwell for some hours, I was 
thinking how much I needed advice about 
'the future; and the child being out of the way 


| for a time, what a good opportunity it was for 


receiving it.” 
“T am afraid I am not qualified to become 


| your adviser, Miss Jerram,” he replied; “my 


isuccess in that line has not been remark- 
able.” He said the latter words with a bit- 


|terness of tone, though he tried to say them 
| lightly. 


“You mean you have often found your 
good advice neglected ?’’ she said. 

“ Resented, rather say,” he exclaimed— 
“resented and despised; and I believe I 
have been hated for giving it even by the 
| very people who went to destruction through 
/not following it.” 

“How very sad!” Miss Jerram said. 

“ But forgive me, Miss Jerram,” said her 
visitor, “ I have ng right to inflict my painful 
memories on you. Only, you see, it may not 
be desirable on your part to look to me for 
advice, as I’ve been so very unlucky about 
it.” 
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“T don’t see that at all, Mr. Ralph; it’s 
the people who did not take your advice that 
were the unlucky ones ; but if you will advise 
me now I will be very grateful for it, and 
endeavour to follow it. I have no relatives 
or intimate friends whom I can ask for 
counsel.” 

“The rector?” observed Mr. Ralph. 

“The rector is very kind and sympa- 
thetic,” she replied, “but he is too simple 
and unworldly to be much of a mentor. I 
mean about world/y matters, 6f course ; not 
religious things.” 

“Well, I’m worldly enough,” he re- 
plied, playing with the double meaning of 
the word; “and I’ve turned over many a 
leaf in the book of worldly experience, se a 
little of that sort of sense has been knocked 
into me, and it is at your service. Tell me 
what your difficulty is.” 

So then the lady told him,—watching him 
carefully all the time to see what impression 
she made, how anxious she was about Rosie. 
She gave him a slight sketch of her family 
history, and took him unreservedly into her 
confidence, dwelling on the dangers to which 
her unsophisticated niece would be certainly 
exposed in the gay society of London. 

“And she is obliged to go to this aunt's ?” 
he asked, slowly, as he pondered over her 
statement. 

“Yes, I think so. She may be away at 
school perhaps, but it must be her Aome.” 

“The child will be ruined there, body and 
soul!” he replied, hastily. 

“Oh, Mr. Ralph! pray don’t say so.” 

“ But will not that be the case ?” 

“IT hope not. Remember she will be in 
God’s hands.” 

“Rather say you mean to take her out of 
God’s hands and put her into His enemies’ 
hands. Why, ‘the world, the flesh, and the 
devil’ will be after her in full cry, and what 
stand can that innocent child make against 
them ?” 

“Oh, Mr. Ralph! I hope, young as she 
is, she does possess real Christian principle. 
God’s grace can keep her anywhere. Think 
of the three children in the fiery furnace.” 

“Yes,” he replied, “ but they did not go 
into the furnace of their own accord, nor 
did their friends put them there. So there’s 
no analogy.” 

Miss Jerram made no reply, but wept 
quietly, for she felt’as if she were about to 
decide on something against Rosie’s true 
welfare. Mr. Ralph was roused to too much 





just as I thought ; that dear little girl will be 
sacrificed too. It seems their destiny. Bring 
them up to be little angels, and then send 
them into the world to lose their purity and 
their peace. There will be nothing of the 
angel left about Rosie after a few years: of 
that moral contamination. Why, if an angel 
touched pitch, I suppose there would be a 
black mark left.” 

“But you see how I am placed, Mr. 
Ralph,” said Miss Jerram presently; “we 
cannot make circumstances bend to our 
wishes, even when our wishes are right. So 
far as I can judge, it appears to be wnavotd- 
able that Rosie should go to London. What 
else can I do?” 

“What else?” he repeated, while a flash 
of sudden feeling lighted up his face, “what 
else? Why, there must be other things. You 
might give that child to me !” 

“It’s coming round,” thought Miss Jerram, 
and she even ventured on a little smile as 
she replied, “Oh, Mr. Ralph, you are 
joking!” , 

“Joking! Miss Jerram, I never was less 
inclined to joke than at the present mo- 
ment.” 

** But you could not really mean what you 
said.” 

“Why not?” he asked, impetuously. 

“Why, you could not seriously mean that 
if I could give you Rosie, you would take her 
as a gift?” 

“ But I do mean it. I would do anything 
to save her from being sucked down that 
maelstrom of London life.” 

“Tt is very self-denying and benevolent of 
you, I am sure, Mr. Ralph, to say so; but 
there are thousands of other young girls who 
are exposed to a similar fate, and you could 
not save them all in a similar manner.” 

He felt there was a slight tinge of irony in 
this speech, and that he deserved the re- 
proof, if there were any reproof implied ; so 
he hastened to say, “ Pardon me, but there 
is no self-denial in my proposal. I would 
gladly keep all children from rushing head- 
long to destruction, but I certainly should 
not say to the friends of amy child, Give her 
to me.” 

He smiled as he looked at Miss Jerram, 
and she smiled too as she replied, “Why 
then do you care so much about what be- 
comes of my little niece ?” 

“Well,” he said, lightly, “Rosie and I 
have struck up a friendship together, so that 
makes a difference.” Then he added, ina 





indignation of feeling to notice her tears, and 
he went on, half talking to himself, “ Yes, | 


more serious tone, “She is a sweet little 
girl, and I find I am becoming quite fond of 
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her. I thought I had shut my heart too closely 
up ever to care for any one young or old any 
more, but somehow or other Rosie has found 
a way in for herself, and I have had to sur- 
render at discretion. And I think the regard 
is mutual.” 

“Yes, dear child, she make no secret of 
what she thinks or feels. If she likes you 
she is sure to show it. She has no idea that 
any reserve may be necessary.” 

“Nor is it necessary at present,” he re- 
plied. 

“ No, not just at present ; but Rosie will 
grow older; have you thought of that, Mr. 
Ralph?” 

“ No,” said he, “ I have not thought about 
it. I suppose she will, especially if she goes 
to London. But I would rather keep her 
always as she is. I agree with Jean Paul 
Richter that it would be delightful to have a 
world peopled with little children only.” 

“Even little children would disappoint 
you. Perhaps you have never known much 
of children.” 

“ Not much; my experience of my fellow- 
creatures has been chiefly among children of 
a larger growth.” 

-“ Well, you must not think all children are 
alike. I have seldom seen one so completely 
loveable as Rosie. Perhaps I am partial, 
being her aunt. But she really is a good 
child, only so simple and transparent that I 
cannot help dreading her coming in contact 
with the world.” 

“ Ah, if you were a Romanist you would 
wish her sent into a convent, when you could 
no longer watch over her.” 

“TJ don’t think I should. A convent is at 
best a prison; and Rosie would be unhappy 
in leading a prison life. But we are rather 
getting away from practical considerations. 
You are to advise me what best to do.” 

“ And I have advised you—to let me have 
Rosie.” 

“ But how can you have her? You cannot 
leave her alone at the Briars while you are 
wandering to the world’s end, as you talk 
of doing.” 

“Well, no; that would scarcely do. I 
shall really have to make a long journey 
soon. [I have been putting it off fora few 
weeks, but it is becoming imperative.” 

“And do you care as much as you say 
about the dear child ?” 

“ Yes,” he said, laconically. 

For a moment or two Miss Jerram did not 
reply. Then she said,— 

“f would give you Rosie willingly. She 








sure she would like it. But I cannot do 
that exactly: your own knowledge of the 
world will show you obvious difficulties. 
Yet I should greatly like to secure your 
sympathy and watchful kindness for her. I 
can do this—appoint you her guardian.” 

“ Her guardian!” he repeated, reflecting. 

“Yes; but still with the arrangement 
that she is to be placed under her aunt’s 
care.” 

“ Oh,” said Mr. Ralph, dubiously. 

“TI cannot avoid that. It does not seem 
for Rosie’s good, still it is the right thing 
to do, and so I believe it will be over- 
ruled.” 

‘** But you may be mistaken in your con- 
viction that it is the right course.” 

“Yes, [know I may. And so, in case the 
plan of residing with her aunt is not found 
to answer, I want somebody I can trust to 
have the power of removing Rosie, and 
adopting other measures for her good.” 

“ And as a dernier ressor¢ the guardian is 
to interpose his authority, previously dor- 
mant ?” ? 

“Well, I cannot think of any other way, 
though this is perhaps not the most satis- 
factory.” 

*“T see how it will be,” he said, sarcastic- 
ally; “when the young lady has got into the 
full swing of her London career they will 
attempt to frighten her by the bugbear of a 
crabbed old guardian somewhere at hand, 
ready to pounce down upon the unfortunate 
girl if he should happen to think she is 
enjoying herself too much. No, Miss 
Jerram ; that’s a ré/e I do not want to 
play.” 

‘I do not see why it should be disagree- 
able to you; but I cannot press it if you are 
disinclined.” 

“Don’t you see that I, as the guardian, 
shall be regarded as a kind of spoil-sport. 
A little easy badinage on the part of Rosie’s 
friends will soon accustom her to the belief 
that I am a sour old curmudgeon. I much 
prefer that Rosie should keep her present 
notion of me, for I think it is a more pleasant 
one.” 

“And you consider her present notion a 
mere fancy, which a little ridicule would—” 

“ Extinguish altogether. Yes, why not. 
Rosie is only a child, and her impressions 
cannot be very permanent.” 

“ You are quite mistaken in your estimate 
of her.” 

“T should like to think I am, but what 
says the wisest of men? ‘Childhood and youth 





should be your adopted daughter. I am 


are vanity.’ ” 
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Before Miss Jerram could reply the door| “Go to Mr. Ralph, my dear child,” said 
opened, and in came Rosie. | Miss Jerram. 

_“ Oh, Mr. Ralph,” she said, as she flew to} Rosie went, but rather slowly; some 
him, “how long have you been here? If I} apprehension was beginning to steal over 
had known you were coming I would not|her. Mr. Ralph took her in his arms, and 





have gone to Pegwell.” whispered, “ My own dear child!” 
“And if you had stopped at home I} But Rosie only laid her head on his 
should not have come, Rosie.” shoulder without speaking, and gave way to 
“Oh, Mr. Ralph, what do you mean?” |a fit of hysterical sobbing. She felt sure her 
cried the little girl, with tearsin ner eyes. | aunt must think herself very ill. 


“ My dear child,” said Mr. Ralph, kindly, | 
putting his arm round her as she stood by| 
his chair, “I always like to see you; but I| CHAPTER XXI,—GOING HOME. 
wanted a talk with your aunt this morning, | 
and I did not wish you to hear it.” | SEVERAL days passed. Miss Jerram seemed 
‘“‘ Another secret, Mr. Ralph?” said the, to be better and stronger. Her friends 
child. | thought she was rallying, and talked of “a 
“Tt need not be a secret, Rosie,” said her | new lease of life.” Dr. Jolly said nothing in 
aunt ; “ we were talking about you.” | contradiction, aud preserved his usual aspect 
“ About me, auntie!” exclaimed the child, | of good humour and satisfaction. He was 
in astonishment. |always overflowing with geniality, and his 
“Yes; about who would take care of you | cheerfulness did his patients as much good 
if it pleased God to take me from you.” |as his prescriptions. He did not say his 
“Oh, auntie dear, don’t talk in that way.| patient would not recover, but she knew his 
You are going to get better very soon, and | opinion nevertheless. 
live a great many years.” Mr. Ralph thought over Miss Jerram’s 
And Rosie went to her aunt’s sofa, and/ project. He did not approve of it, yet 
knelt down by it and burst into tears. he did not like to refuse her anything which 
“ Rosie dear, don’t cry. I shall not leave | would relieve her mind in view of the future. 
you unless it be God’s will, and He knows/| Moreover to refuse her was, in a sense, to 
best.” cast off Rosie ; and he did not feel able to 
“ Then, auntie, don’t let us talk about it. | do that. As he had said, the little girl with 
I’m sure God does not mean to leave me/her pretty simple ways had stolen a march 
without anybody to care for me as you do.”|upon him, and though she was “only a 


| 


“Your aunt and cousins would be kind to| child,” yet he found himself hungering for 


you.” jeven a child’s love. 
“Yes, I suppose so; but I know hardly} Poor man! he had been starving long 

anything about them.” enough. He had plucked the gaily painted 
“You had better be my little girl, I think,” | apples on the shores of the Dead Sea, and 

said Mr, Ralph, quietly. had found them nothing but ashes within. 
Rosie looked up. Let him have the child if her prattle and 
“ Your little girl ; how can I be?” innocent loveliness can become as a morsel 
“Well, your aunt can give you to me.” of bread to him. Do not begrudge him 
“Would you like me to?” asked Miss| Rosie. 

Jerram, in answer to Rosie’s quick look. At any rate, Rosie did not begrudge him 
“Would you like to be’my little girl?” said | the gift of herself. “I am still yours, auntie, 

Mr. Ralph. just as much as ever,” she said. So she 


“You asked me that some time ago, Mr.| really felt ; and yet there was a pleasant 
Ralph,” said Rosie, “and I said I could not | feeling in the little girl’s mind that Mr. Ralph 
leave auntie.” had now a claim to her, She was his child, 

“T don’t want to take you away from your | She must obey him and try to please him; so 
aunt.” she told him herself. And he had said, “ Yes, 

“Well, then, if you don’t, I should like to| but you must also love me;” and she had 
belong to you ; and I will be your own child, | replied, “Oh, that Ido now. I have done 
if you like.” that ever since I saw you.” 

“Miss Jerram, Rosie wishes to be my} But this simple innocent affection on the 
property, you see. Will you give her to|part of an engaging child, would it suffice 
me?” the heart of a disappointed, worldly, misan- 

He held out his hand to Rosie. thropic man? It was scarcely probable. 
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However, it pleased Rosie to give it, and as 
to himself, why, ”’zmporte. 

So Miss Jerram had her way in the 
end, as a woman always does, whether sick 
or well, if she really sets her heart upon 


- having it; and the lawyer drove over from 


Pegwell and took full instructions back 
with him, and soon appeared again with Miss 
Jerram’s will, which was executed in due 
form, while Rosie wondered what it meant, 
and old Margaret shook her head, and mut- 


tered that she feared it was a bad sign when’ 


any one-wished to make a will. 

Several weeks passed away, pleasant weeks 
of bright summerweather. Mr. Ralph changed 
his mind, or rather circumstances changed 
his purpose for him, and he did not go away 
as he expected. 

These were happy weeks to Rosie, for she 
had many a country ramble, and they managed 
to persuade the rector and his daughter 
frequently to accompany them. They 
made a merry party on these occasions ; 
even Mr. Golitely laid aside a little of that 
grandiloquence which had become almost a 
second nature, and Eusebia came down 
from her clouds and hunted with Rosie for 
rare ferns or grasses. 

Mr. Ralph knew very nearly everything, 
Rosie thought, but she discovered that he was 
much in the dark about flowers ; even the 
names of some very familiar ones he could 
scarcely tell, while he was sadly ignorant of 
their botanical classification. Rosie was 
charmed by this discovery of Mr. Ralph’s 
ignorance of botany, her favourite study. 
There had been something almost repelling 
in the idea that he knew everything there 
was to know ; his mental superiority seemed 
to raise him so very much above her poor 
little self, and her respect had grown some- 
what at the expense of her sympathy; and 
if she had not been drawn to him by a feeling 
that he was unhappy and needed a friend, it 


is probable that with all his kindness Mr. | 
| Ralph.” 


Ralph would never have succeeded in 
winning the little girl to anything like 
intimacy with him. But it had been really 
delightful to discover that he was not quite 
perfect, and that some of nature’s secrets 
were better known to her than to him. This 
slight imperfection seemed to bring him down 
a little nearer her, while it raised her a 
little nearer him. The great lion lost a 
portion of his majestic size, while the little 
mouse felt a trifle bigger. Of course, Rosie 
said not a word concerning this ; she had too 
much humility, and may be too much wit ; 
put there was a demure look on her face as 





she gave Mr. Ralph a flower lesson, which 
he saw and interpreted, and was pleased, not 
vexed to see. 

Mr. Ralph received his lessons on natural 
objects with edifying meekness, not only from 
Rosie but also from Eusebia. He had too 
much good sense to allow any favouritism 
to be visible, and the rector’s daughter 
showed herself a clever, well-instructed girl 
when she kept clear of sentimentalisms, and 
spoke in what was to her a commonplace way. 
She liked Mr. Ralph, though she had some 
dread of his sarcastic speeches, but her con- 
versation with him was marked by more self- 
consciousness than he cared to see; and he 
fancied she often tried to say or do things 
on purpose to gain his admiration. A year 
or two at a London boarding school had 
indeed rather spoilt the simplicity of her 
character, and increased a natural taste for 
the ideal and the romantic. 

It was after one of these pleasant country 
rambles that the four friends walked up the 
lane leading from the fields into the village 
past the Briars, and stood at the gate of Mr. 
Ralph’s cottage watching the shadows which 
the declining sun cast over the landscape. 

‘This always seems to me a very pleasant 
combination of light and shade,” remarked 
the rector. ‘The oppressive noonday glare 
has given way to a more temperate bright- 
ness. May it not remind us of the Christian’s 
joy—a mild and chastened happiness which 
is much to be preferred to the scorching heat 
of worldly pleasure? The shadows of the 
evening are stretching themselves around us, 
but they seem to me to clothe nature in a 
new beauty.” 

“Papa, you are growing poetical,” said 
Eusebia. 

“* My dear, I was never tempted to be a 
poet.” 

“Tt is possible that people see very 
different lessons inscribed on the same 
page of nature’s great book,” remarked Mr. 


“Do they?” asked the rector; “what les- 
sons present themselves, my dear sir, to your 
contemplation ?” 

“Well, 7 should have said,” returned Mr. 
Ralph, “that the shadows which we see 
stealing among the trees, though not without 
a beauty of their own, are significant of the 
darkness which always seems fated to creep 
over our brightest prospects, bringing us 
into the dark night of sadness, just as you 
see exemplified even now; for your leaving 
me at my gate to spend the rest of the even- 
ing in solitude is the dark shadow coming at 
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the end of my walk with you. And I am sorry 
to say I don’t much admire this shadow.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Ralph, how singular you are!” 
exclaimed Eusebia. 

“ But the dark night has the moon and the 
stars,” said Rosie. 

“‘ Besides,” added the rector, “ you can, at 
least in the present case, soon extricate your- 
self from the shadows. Come in with us the 
rest of the evening.” 

“No, many thanks; but I have too much 
real work to-night to be really dull. I only 
referred to it to show how differently we may 
draw lessons. I suppose we draw them 
according to our natural temperament, 
whether cheerful or morose.” 

“ The shadows will all go away again when 
the morning comes,” said Rosie; “it’s a good 
thing they don’t last always. It looks asif it 
would be a fine day to-morrow.” 

“Joy cometh in the morning,” 
rector, as he shook hands. 

“Plenty of sunshine to-morrow for poor 
Mr. Ralph,” said Rosie, as she ran home 
laughing. 

But there was no sunshine in the morning 
when it came, neither for Mr. Ralph nor for 
his little friend Rosie. 

He was seated at breakfast, and glancing 
over the columns of a London newspaper, 
when his housekeeper knocked hastily at his 
door, and entered with an alarmed look on 
her face. 

“ What is it, Mrs. Webber?” he asked, 
looking up, and noticing her hurried manner. 

“Oh, sir, Miss Jerram has had a bad 
seizure !” 

‘Miss Jerram!” he exclaimed, throwing 
down his newspaper. 

“Yes, sir; and Dr. Jolly is there, and says 
she can’t live many hours. And little Miss 
Rosie is crying fit to break her heart, poor 
little lamb, and old Margaret can’t pacify 
her; and so she’s sent to beg you will step 
down, for she says you can do more with her 
than any one else can.” 

“Yes, I will go,” said Mr. Ralph, rising 
from the table; “but where’s the rector? 
and Miss Eusebia ?” 

“Mr. Golitely is with Dr. Jolly, waiting to 
see if the poor lady is going to be conscious, 
and Miss Eusebia went, but Miss Rosie has 
locked herself in her bedroom, and they 
can’t persuade her to open the door, though 
they can hear her sobbing, so Miss has gone 
home again.” 

Mr. Ralph’s long strides soon brought him 
to Miss Jerram’s house, and the old servant 
met him at the door. 


said the 














“Oh, sir,” she said, “what a dreadful 
shock it is to us all! But I’m thankful you’ve 
come, for I can’t manage Miss Rosie. You 
can hear her crying, sir, and if she goés on 
like that she’ll be ill. She wants to be in 
her aunt’s room, but Dr. Jolly says she can 
do no good ; missis is not conscious, and ”— 
lowering her voice here—“ not likely to be 
before she goes ; and it’s only harrowing the 
child’s feelings to let her see her. Poor dear 
mistress, how / shall miss her!” and the 
faithful servant put her apron up to her eyes. 

“Come, Margaret, you must not break 
down,” said Mr. Ralph, kindly. “Now go 
and tell Miss Rosie I am here.” 

He walked into the little sitting-room as he 
spoke, and sat down and waited. 

Margaret returned, looking very grave. 
“She says, please, sir, she can’t come 
down.” 

“Go again, and say I wish her to come, 
and that she must come directly.” 

“* My first lesson in obedience,” he thought, 
as he stili waited. 

Presently he heard Rosie’s step on the 
stairs, coming slowly and heavily, as if she 
were carrying a heavy burden. He went to 
the door and opened it, just as the child 
came to it. Then he silently took her hand, 
and led her to the sofa, and seated her beside 
him. She said not a word, but seemed to be 
struggling to suppress her tears, and she laid 
her head against him in a wearied manner. 
He put his arm round her and kissed her, 
and said, “My dear child, I am so sorry 
for you.” 

The kind words opened the sluices of her 
grief again, and the poor little girl began to 
sob bitterly. ‘They won’t let me be with 
auntie!” she cried. 

“No, dear Rosie, they think it better not. 
You can do your dear auntie no good. She 
would not know you.” 

“Oh, what shall I do?” said Rosie. “I 
cannot do without auntie!” 

“My dear Rosie, you must try and be 
patient. You have sometimes told me that 
God sends trials to us in love.” 

“Yes, I am sure He does,” exclaimed 
Rosie, lifting a very tear-stained face to Mr. 
Ralph ; “still it is very hard to have to part 
with auntie.” 

“Well, perhaps you won’t have to part 
with her. Perhaps she will get over this 
attack.” 

“Oh, no; I know she won't. I heard 
Dr. Jolly say so to Mr. Golitely this morning. 
Oh, what shall I do?” 

Mr. Ralph did not know what to say to 
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comfort this poor child. All he could do 
was to try to soothe her, and to tell her he 
was very fond of her, and would take care of 
her. 

And so the minutes passed on. Slow 
minutes, solemn minutes; minutes when 
the clock on the stairs ticked with such 
dreadful solemnity and clearness, that the 
sounds came through the doorway, tick, tick, 
tick, as if each tick had a message to de- 
liver, and did deliver it with peculiar gravity, 
even awfulness. Tick! tick! tick! 

And so they sat, she leaning heavily against 
him, and he with his arm tenderly and 
quietly around her. Neither of them said 
a word. 

Then the door opened very gently, and the 
doctor’s face appeared. His eye caught 
Mr. Ralph’s, and he shook his head. The 
action said plainly enough, “ All is over.” 

Then Dr. Jolly came into the room and 
stood before them. Rosie heard his step, 
but did not raise her head. 

The doctor looked at her gravely. Then 
he said to Mr. Ralph, “ You had better take 
her back with you.” 

Rosie heard his words. “Ohno!” she 
said, starting up, ‘I must go to auntie.” 

** You cannot go to auntie now; some day 
I hope you will,” said Dr. Jolly, in his kind, 
sympathizing way. 

The child’s quick sense comprehended. 
‘Oh, auntie is gone !” she cried. 

** Gone home,” said Dr. Jolly. 

“Oh, auntie, dear auntie! Do let me see 
her.” 

“ Better not,” said the doctor; “she is 
not really here now, dear little Rosie. Take 
her away,” he said aside to Mr. Ralph, 
“there’s no good in her remaining. She will 
go with you, I dare say.—Rosie,” he said, 
turning to the child, “ shall I take you to the 
rectory ?” 

“Oh, no! no! I cannot go there! I 
will go with you,” she said to Mr. Ralph. 

“My gig is at the door,” said the kind 
doctor. Then he went into the kitchen. 
“ Margaret, bring Miss Rosie’s hat and 
cloak, and a veil.” 

But we cannot linger over this sorrowful 
scene. Dr. Jolly’s gig took Rosie to the 
Briars, and the child, stunned by the shock 
of her overwhelming grief, was passive, and 
seemed almost comforted to be there. She 
would speak to no one but Mr. Ralph, and 
he thought it best to say little to her. He 
saw that nature was exhausted, and thought 
that to leave her to the quiet, half-sleeping 
way in which she lay for hours on his sofa 





was the best thing that could be done with 
her 

We pass over the following days of gloom 
and sadness, each day bringing its share of 
sorrowful responsibility, and at its close 
taking away its work, done bravely, but with 
a heavy heart. 

And then the funeral—but we draw the 
curtain down. 


CHAPTER XXII.—THE GUARDIAN AND HIS 
WARD. 


On y a week’s interval, but what a change! 
Mr. Ralph and Rosie were together, but not 
at the Briars. It was on the platform of 
Muffham Junction that they stood, waiting 
for the train. 

“Train is rather late, sir,” said the porter, 
touching his cap as he passed. “ Ah, here 
it is, sir.” 

The train came up. There was the usual 
bustle. Then Mr. Ralph and Rosie found 
seats, and the whistle sounded, and the train 
rolled off ex route for London. 

There was no one else in the carriage. 
“ This is nice, Rosie,” said Mr. Ralph; ‘* we 
have the carriage to ourselves.” 

“Yes,” said Rosie, putting aside her thick 
black veil, “I am glad we are alone.” She 
was crying quietly, 

“Dear little Rosie, cheer up,” said Mr. 
Ralph. 

“Oh, Mr. Ralph, I feel so unhappy.” 

“Unhappy! I hope not, Rosie.” 

“T cannot help it. I have lost dear 
auntie. And now you are going to desert 
me!” 

“ Desert you, my child p—never !” 

“Yes, you are. Youare going to take me 
to aunt Marriott, who does not care one bit 
about me.” 

“‘T am sure she will be very kind to you.” 

**T don’t think she will. And I don’t want 
her to be.—Oh, auntie! auntie ! why did you 
go away? There is no one to care for your 
little Rosie now!” 

* Rosie, I care for you.” 

“TI don’t think you do,” said the child, 
looking at him amidst her tears. “I am 
sure you don’t, or else you would let me 
stay with you.” 

“T wish I could, dear Rosie.” 

“And you said I was to be your child,” 
she said, reproachfully. ‘ You made me be- 
lieve I was to belong to you. And this is 
how you deceive me!” And her tears 
flowed afresh. 

Mr. Ralph was much pained. Yet he 
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could not explain more fully than he had | “Oh, I want to be; and I will pray to be.” 
done the necessity for taking Rosie toher; “Yes, Rosie, God can keep you safely.” 


aunt in London. | “I know that. But oh, if you would not 
“I would gladly keep you always with me, | send me away from you, I should be so safe 
my sweet Rosie,” he said. | from temptation.” 


“Then why not do so?” she asked, in-| “I do not know that, Rosie. Temptation 
dignantly. “IfIam your child, why do you | can come anywhere. And what is to guard 
cast me off the moment you really get me, | against it?” 
and give me to an aunt whom I scarcely; “God's grace,” said the child, seriously. 


know, and do not love ?” | Well, then, Rosie, cannot His grace keep 
“T do not give you to her. I only leave) you while you are at your aunt's?” 

you with her for a while.” | “Yes, I know it can.” 
* Will you ever take me again?” | Just before the train reached London 
“Yes, Rosie, some day, please God.” | Rosie said, “When shall I see you, Mr. 
Mr. Ralph said this with a peculiar tone of | Ralph?” 

voice. Only himself knew precisely what; “I do not quite know. I have put off 


this peculiarity was—and he but imperfectly. | that journey I mentioned to you, but it cannot 
“ And are you really willing to part with| be put off any longer.” 


your poor little child?” said Rosie. | ‘ How long will it take you ?” 

“Not willing at all, Rosie; save asit is for) ‘I cannot tell. Some months certainly, 
your good,” replied Mr. Ralph. jas I have to go abroad.” 

“ My good !” said the little girl. “How; “Abroad! Oh, what a long way you will 
can it be for my good ?? | be from me!” 

“T do not know, but I hope it is.” | « Yes, Rosie, I fear I shall be.” 


“JT am sure it will not be,” said the child.;} ‘ And Iam your child! Think of that.” 

“Hush, Rosie! You cannot tell. The) “I do think of it, and it makes me both 
future is in God’s hands. I am carrying out | happy and anxious.” 
your aunt’s wishes. I am bound to fulfil| “Ifyou are so anxious, do you think you 
them. Iam just doing my duty. Don’t you|are right to leave me at my aunt’s so long 
think I would gladly have kept my little girl | without you ?” 
always with me—my sunbeam amidst my| “Yes, Rosie, I think I am right. You 
many dark clouds?” | will be able to write to me as frequently as 

“I am not like a sunbeam now,” said | you please.” 

Rosie; ‘still I should like to be alwayswith| “I shall do that very often. But you must 
you. Do let me.” | tell me where.” 

“No, Rosie, we must do what seemsto) “I will as well as I can. But moving 
be our duty—what is right, not what is plea-| about, as I expect to be, our letters may 
sant. Is not that our rule?” easily miss their way. . You must not be 

“Yes,” said Rosie, shutting her eyes, for| astonished if they do.” 
she was very tired. | Oh, I hope they won't,” said Rosie. 

Presently she roused herself again. ‘ But} At last town was reached, and a cab was 
you will let me see you sometimes. Think | taken to Milford Street, Belgravia, where 
of poor little me all alone amongst strangers. | Rosie’s aunt resided. 

You cannot be so cruel as never tocome to| ‘The door ofa large house was opened by 
see me.” /a tall footman whose great dignity frightened 

“T will see you as often as I can, Rosie ;| Rosie, and made her cling to Mr. Ralph as 
but your aunt will not like it if you show|the man moved with great stateliness along 
that you do not want to make yourself at| the hall, and ushered them into a room 
home with them, I am sure they will be|where a lady was sitting reading a novel. 
kind to you.” | This was Mrs. Marriott, and she rose and 

“But they will not like the things that I) came forward cordially enough, but with a 
like. They only care for fine dresses and | fashionable air which took off the cordiality 
parties, and I am a little country girl, caring | so far as Rosie was concerned. ; 
for none of these things.” “So you have brought my little niece. I 

“ And I hope you will never care for them.” | am very much obliged to you, Mr. Ralph.— 

“T hope not. I will try not.” How do you do, my dear? I think your 

“My little girl must try to keep just as; name is Rose?” - 
she has always been, simple, truthful, and un-| Rosie looked quite abashed, and did not 
worldly.” 
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The fashionable lady looked at her curi- 
ously, and then glanced at Mr. Ralph. 

“ Rosie is very tired with her long railway 
journey,” he said; “everything is so new to 
her in town.” 

“ Ah, I dare say it is,” she said, carelessly. 
“Well, Rose, sit down, and make yourself 
at home.” 

So Rosie sat down, but looking the pic- 
ture of misery. Her aunt had not offered to 
kiss her, or even to ask her to come near her. 

* Rustic, of course,” said Mrs. Marriott to 
Mr. Ralph ; “what could possess my sister 
to bury herself in that remote village I cannot 
tell. Some absurd notions of an Arcadian 
life, I suppose. However, she is gone, and I 
feel a sincere regret for her memory, though 
we have seen so little of each other that it 
scarcely seems as if we were sisters. 

The fine lady played with her handkerchief, 
and, had there been the slightest suspicion 
of a tear under her eyelids, would have 
raised it gracefully to her face, as a tribute of 
sympathy to her beloved sister’s memory; but 
as the utmost stretch of her imagination could 
not distil any affectionate moisture, she simply 
toyed with her pretty lace-bordered handker- 
chief as it lay on her lap. 

Mr. Ralph was disgusted. 
take leave of Mrs. Marriott. 

“ My task is finished so far,” he said ; “I 
feel I am leaving Rosie in very safe hands.” 

“Of course,” said the aunt, looking as 
if the speech were quite unnecessary ; “ my 
little niece will soon feel that this is her 
home.” 

“No doubt of it,” said the gentleman, 
politely. 

“ By-the-by, Mr. Ralph, my sister has ap- 
pointed you my niece’s guardian?” 

“It is so,” he said, briefly. 

“Yes, so she said she had done in the 
very last letter which I had from her; 
though you will pardon me for saying I 
am quite at a loss to conceive why she should 
have done so.” 

Mr. Ralph bowed and smiled. 

Mrs. Marriott did not understand the 
smile. She fancied it veiled a sarcasm. She 
hastened to explain away the force of her 
remark. 

“Of course, I am sure she made a very 
suitable selection, if she felt a guardian at 
all desirable. You will quite understand, 
a Ralph, that I could not mean anything 
else?” 

Mr. Ralph did not see that a reply was 
needful, so he simply bowed again. 

She went on, “ But what I meant was 


He rose to 





that I did not see why she should have 
considered such an arrangement necessary.” 

Mr. Ralph still bowed. He was certainly 
not called on to account for her sister’s plans 
and purposes. 

Disagreeable man ! thought Mrs. Marriott, 
can he do nothing else but bow ? 

“Tt strikes me as a somewhat superfluous 
arrangement,” she continued; “of course 
we, as her nearest relatives, are my niece’s 
proper guardians, and my sister could not 
doubt we shall do our duty by the child. 
Had you known my sister long?” 

“No, a very short time, Mrs. Marriott,” 
said he, rather enjoying her perplexity. 

“I suppose you have some connection 
with that neighbourhood ?” 

“Not the slightest. My stay there was 
merely a passing whim. I shall perhaps 
never see Barton-in-the-Willows again.” 

Rosie looked up at this, startled, but he 
took no notice. 

“It seems very strange. You must ex- 
cuse my saying so. Did my sister ever 
express any doubt that I should be ready to 
afford an asylum to this little girl ?” 

“On the contrary, she always said you 
would greatly desire to give her your pro- 
tection.” 

“Oh, well,” said the lady, impatiently, 
“it is one of the enigmas which are not 
worth trying to guess, I am sure I am 
greatly obliged to you for your trouble in 
bringing Rose here. You will be glad to 
get rid of your responsibility now you see 
she is safe. Will you stay and dine with us? 
Mr. Marriott will be home soon.” 

But Mr. Ralph would not remain. He 
had some business with his lawyers which 
would require the evening to be given up to 
it. But he left his address, if there should 
be any need to communicate with him. 

Then he turned to the silent little figure, 
bowed down in the large easy chair. ‘ Good- 
bye, Rosie.” 

But Rosie started up, and, regardless of 
her aunt’s presence, rushed into Mr. Ralph’s 
arms, and clung to him convulsively. “ Don’t 
leave me, dear Mr. Ralph,” she said, in an 
agony of distress. 

““My dear niece!” began her aunt, re- 
provingly. 

But Rosie took no notice. 
Ralph! don’t leave me.” 

“My dear child, I must leave you, and 
you must stay here cheerfully, and make 
yourself at home. Remember you are 
among kind friends who will watch over you 
carefully.” 


“Oh, Mr. 
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“ Very proper advice,” said Mrs. Marriott; 
“I hope my niece will remember it. I trust 
she does not often give way to these childish 
outbursts.” 


“You must forgive her, Mrs. Marriott. | 


She will recover her composure soon, but 
this sorrow has quite unhinged her for the 
moment.” 

“So it seems,” said the lady, coldly; 
“she will have to go into the nursery if she 
shows so little self-control. I cannot have a 
baby about me.” 

“Come and see me soon,” said Rosie, 
struggling to be calm. 

Mrs. Marriott did not 
which made Mr. Ralph spiteful. 


echo the wish, 
“T will 


come and see you when I can, little Rosie; | 


as I am your guardian I am bound to look 
after you, and you may be sure I shall be 
faithful to my trust. You must write to me 
and keep me au courant as to your new 


| London life.—I am sure I may trust my 

ward safely to your care,” he added, turning 
}and looking with a bold smile at Mrs. 
| Marriott. 

The lady was nettled. “I really think,” 
she said, “you must feel that your guardian- 
ship is a merely nominal thing; you cannot 
| suppose while Rose is with us that any occa- 

sion can arise for its exercise.” 

“JT have no right to doubt,” he replied, 
| “ that your kiadness and sympathy will render 
|my duty a sinecure. I refused at first to 
| comply with Miss Jerram’s wishes ; I gave 
| way at last, feeling, as you say, that my 
| guardianship would be only nominal.’ You 
may be assured I shall be delighted to find 
it so. Good morning. — Good-bye, little 
| Rosie.” 

* Kiss me, Mr. Ralph.” 

Which Mr. Ralph did, to the infinite dis- 
gust of the fashionable lady. 


THE OLD CATHOLIC CHURCH AT UTRECHT. 


I, 


“ THESE people never know when they are | 


beaten,” is a true description, not of one 
merely, but of every section of the Saxon 
family. Set for the defence of the truth, it 
was needful they should possess this indo- 
mitable spirit. “From the cradle of the race, 
the lowlands at the mouths of the Rhine, the 
Ems, the Weser, and the Elbe, they have never 
been dislodged. Just as for two thousand 
years they have kept the ocean at bay, dam- 
ming and dyking it out, and repairing its de- 
vastations with pertinacious industry, so 
during all that period have they had to 
struggle against successive waves of tyranny. 
By the armies of Czesar, of Charlemagne, of 
the Northmen, of Philip II., of Louis XIV., 
and of Napoleon, have they been again and 
again invacéd, but never finally subjugated. 
Overwhelmed for a time, they have always 
come out of the fight maintaining their 
ground, still holding aloft the banner of free- 
dom and truth, “ torn, but flying,” 

As an episode in this war, an episode 
characterized in a high degree by this in- 
vincible love of freedom and truth, in spite 
of long-protracted defeat; as the record of 
a struggle by men of our own race with the 
subtle intellect and domineering tyranny of 
the court of Rome, the history of the Church 


| of Utrecht ought to be intensely interesting 
to us as Anglo-Saxons and as Protestants. 

Interesting too, and showing how one in 
sympathy our ancestors were with these 
Netherlanders, is the fact that the first arch- 
bishop of their church was an Englishman. 
Towards the end of the seventh century a 

| band of twelve missionaries started from Ire- 
land to preach the gospel to the Frisons. 
The great founders of the Carlovingian em- 
pire took much interest in their work, and 
Pepin selected Willebrod, one of their number, 
an Englishman, to be the bishop of all the 
pagans converted, fixing his residence at the 
town of Utrecht. 

Whatever the nature of the jurisdiction 
with which Pepin or Charlemagne invested 
the see, ere long the Bishops of Utrecht be- 
came sovereign princes, and were numbered 
among the great feudutories of the empire. 
For eight hundred years this complete iden- 
tification of Church and State continued ; 
| the history of this little ecclesiastical prince- 
;dom presenting a true microcosm of the 
Middle Ages. 

We see a succession of devoted men more or 
less sincerely seeking the establishment of the 
kingdom of heaven, their labours honoured by 
the rapid development of a Christian civiliza- 
tion ; villages, towns, cities, churches, schools, 
and cathedrals arise. Then when “the all 
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things else are added,” in comes corruption. 
Turbulent dukes and counts keep the land in 
perpetual strife ; priests and prelates rush into 
the méiée, eager to seek their share of pelf and 
power; meanwhile the people are every- 
where rising in wealth and political authority. 
To maintain order, to protect the lives, the 
lands, and treasure of their subjects from the 
noble wolves who were ever prowling round 
their borders, a strong arm and a resolute 
will was required. So the Bishdps of Utrecht 
came to be chosen mainly for their martial 
courage ; in fact, some were far better able to 
wield a battle-axe than acrook. Thus Wil- 
liam, the twenty-first bishop, went in person 


to the Crusades, where he earned fame as a} 


mighty man of valour; while his successor 
Conrad, following the flag of Henry IV. of 
Germany into Italy, signalized himself by 
burning a church at Milan. 

To obtain the bishopric of Utrecht was the 
great contention of the neighbouring aristo- 
cracy. Directly a bishop was known to be 
dying, intrigues commenced for the succession. 
From the large sums paid into the papal 
treasury to secure the Pope’s sanction, Rome 
soon learnt the value of Utrecht. 

One of these intriguers, a certain Jacques 
de Sude, Bishop of Syria, thinking to get the 
see for himself, suggested to the Pope that 
he should declare Utrecht a bishopric that he 
reserved for his own nomination. John XXI. 
profited by the hint, but forgot the man who 
made it. Cleverly appointing a friend of the 
Duke of Brabant and of the Counts of Hol- 
land and Gueldres, he secured the support 
of the local aristocracy in favour of the 
usurpation. 

This interference on the part of Rome led 
before long to a civil war in the diocese of 
Utrecht. It was the commencement of a 
series of struggles which have now been going 
on for five hundred years between the chapter 
of Utrecht and the papal court. 

The chapter had chosen Rodolph for their 
bishop, but the Pope, Martin V., refused to 
nominate him, and appointed Swederus. 
They protested, but admitted the papal no- 
minee on his taking a solemn oath to pre- 
serve their independence and privileges. On 
the very day, however, of his entry into the 
city, such scenes of violence were enacted, 
that the three Estates utterly refused to re- 
cognise him, and drove him from the city. 
Rodolph was sent for, and in accordance with 
the rights they had exercised for centuries, they 
made him their bishop and governor. Swe- 
derus excommunicated both clergy and 


On the death of Martin V. an appeal was 
made to his successor ; and Popes not having 
learnt to say zon possumus, Eugene IV., after 
inquiry made, published a bull in which he 
declared his predecessor had been deceived, 
spoke of Swederus in severe terms, and con- 
firmed Rodolph in the see. 

At the very time that the Church of 
Utrecht was thus torn by dissension, there 
were within its fold an elect few who pre- 
served the light and life of the gospel. 

Gerard le Grand, born in 1340, resigned both 
his canonries in Aix-la-Chapelle and Utrecht 
to found a congregation, modelled on the 
primitive pattern, called “The Brothers of 
the Common Life.” A true education of the 
young, was then, as now, the only hope of really 
improving society, and to this work these 
good men devoted themselves. Gerard re- 
fused to be consecrated a priest, but never- 
theless the bishop authorized him to preach 
all over his diocese, which he did with great 
success. Florent de Radevin and Gerhard 
de Zerbolt were two of his most celebrated 
disciples. The latter was a writer, and one 
of his works is entitled “‘ The Use of Reading 
the Holy Scriptures in the Vulgar Tongue.” 

Thomas 4 Kempis, long reputed the author 
of “ The Imitation,” was the disciple of Florent 
de Radevin, and in the various offices he sus- 
tained inthe congregation founded by Gerhard 
must have imbued it with his own spirit, and 
made it a cause of endless benefits in those 
troublous times. He entered the congrega- 
tion when he was thirteen years of age, re- 
maining a member for seventy years. He 
| was about forty-five years of age when the 
| schism between Rodolph and Swederus 
occurred. 





On Rodolph’s death De Brederode was 
duly elected his successor, 4,000 ducats being 
paid in to the papal treasury to secure the 
nomination. Nevertheless the Pope ap- 
pointed David, natural son of the Duke of 
Brabant, instead. 

This David and his brother Philip, sub- 
sequently bishop, were half-brothers to 
Charles V..and were remarkable as men who 
inclined towards the Reformation. David de- 
termined to examine the candidates for the 
priesthood himself. Out of three hundred 
he rejected all but three. Remonstrance was 
unavailing ; it would be a scandal, he said, 
to the Church to admit such “ asses.” “ His 
brother was still more of a Reformer. He 
was an enemy to all superstition, and advyo- 
cated the marriage of the clergy. The popu- 
lar mind was already under the influence of 





people, and laid the diocese under interdict. 





the doctrines of the Reformation ; and had 
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Philip lived long, possessing, as he did, su- 
preme power in Church and State, he would 
have effected a thorough change in his 
diocese. 

His successor leaned quite the other way, 
and finding himself unable to cope with the 





magistrates and people, made over his tem- 
poral sovereignty to the Emperor. But both 


Pope and Emperor being bent upon destroying | 
Protestantism, considered it unsafe to leave | 


the power of electing the bishop in the 
hands of a chapter, the majority of whom 
might become Lutherans ; so Clement VILI., 
in the bull he published in 1529, ratifying the 
cession of the temporal power, introduced a 
clause in which he declared, in case of the 
vacancy of the see, the chapter should elect 
only the person whom Charles V. 
successors, in their quality as Dukes of Bra- 
bant and Counts of Holland, should present 
to them. Thus the Emperor wrested from 
the clergy a right they had enjoyed for seven 
centuries, just as his predecessor, Conrad III., 
had robbed the laity of their share in the 
election three centuries before. 

The immediate result of this second papal 
usurpation was to hand over the spiritual 
guidance of the Church of Utrecht to the 
King of Spain, the dark and_ bloodthirsty 
foe of the land, and to force its bishops to 
appear traitors to their country. 

For in order to bring the Netherlands more 
completely under control, Philip II. intro- 
duced a new ecclesiastical organization. One 
result was that the diocese of Utrecht was 
divided into the bishoprics of Haarlem, De- 
venter, Leeuwarden, Groningen, and Middle- 
bourg, while Utrecht itself was elected into 
an archbishopric. 

The first archbishop lived to see the com- 
plete triumph of the Reformation, to suffer 
the loss of the cathedral and all the churches, 
and to be interdicted, together with his flock, 
from the public exercise of their religion. 
At his death the chapter named three of its 
members as vicars-general, to administer the 
episcopal functions until a successor was ap- 
pointed. On their death, one after the other, 
Sasbold Vosmeer was chosen by the canons 
as vicar-general. 


ot 
It was soon after he had entered upon his | 


office that a trouble began to threaten the| 
Church of Utrecht, t6 which their prese ant | 
depression, as adherents of a defeated cause, 
was as nothing. 

The Jesuits had first appeared in the | 


Netherlands in 1540, but had been compelled | 


to retire as long as the patriots were success- | 


ful. When, however, the Prince of Orange | 


and his} 


had been assassinated, and the southern half 
of the Netherlands had been reconquered, 
they came back jubilant under the protection 
of Philip II. The prostrate condition of the 
old Catholic Church in the northern - pro- 
vinces offered a tempting field for their en- 
terprises, and they determined to allow no 
scruple to stand in the way of getting it com- 
pletely into their power. The Dutchmen, 
however, were stubborn; the recognised 
authorities set their faces against them; so 


|it became the policy of the Jesuits to ‘dis- 
credit, undermine, and oppose them by every 
| means in their power. 


Above all things they 
tried to prevent the nomination of a bishop, 


|wishing to make it appear that the United 


Provinces was a thoroughly heretical land, into 
which they ought to go as missionaries and re- 
model everything to their own plan. When, 
therefore, Vosmeer was appointed Bishop of 
Haarlem, he was met by a protest from four 
Jesuits who had got into the chapter. He 
entered at once into the fight ; but finding 
himself unable to cope with their lies and 
subtlety, he ordered the whole body to quit 
the diocese, of which he was vicar-general. 

Sasbold Vosmeer was finally appointed 
Archbishop of Utrecht by the court at Brus- 
sels, and sent to Rome. Here he was conse- 
crated in 1612, under the title of Archbishop 
of Philippi. This was done to evade the 
law proscribing Roman Catholic worship in 
the United Provinces. However, the States- 
General were not deceived by the device, but 
immediately banished the new archbishop as 
guilty of treason, for having sought and ob- 
tained authority from the enemy of his 
country ; the United Provinces being at this 
time in the midst of a desperate war with the 
Archduke. For the rest of his days he had 
to administer the church from abroad ; never- 
theless he said, twelve years after, that the 
Jesuit faction had afflicted them more than 
the Protestants. 

‘The disappointed ambition of the Jesuits 


|was now envenomed by theological rancour. 
| Early in the seventeenth century two young 


men were studying at the College of Louvain. 


|One was a Hollander, the other a Gascon; 


but they were united by the closest friend- 
ship. ‘They read the same books and revered 
the same teacher. Augustine was the saint 
of their deepest devotion, the Jesuits and 
the r system the objects of their profoundest 
antipathy. Both became distinguished men ; 
Cornelius Jansen had the honour of being 
put in the catalogue of heresiarchs by the 
Pope ; John de Verger, otherwise known as 
St. Cyran, became the author of the most 
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enlightened and powerful religious revival | Holy Scripture and tradition, with regard to 
ever known in the Church of Rome. The! the nature and character of Christian justice 
greatest minds in France sat at his feet and and repentance. This book was immediately 
learnt to be humble Christians. Pascal, his | forbidden by the Holy Office at Rome ; but 
most distinguished disciple, dealt a blow at/it happened that the Pope of the day, 
Jesuitism from which it never recovered. Innocent XI., was an unusually righteous 
It was impossible in such a period of intel-/man, and he stopped the decree. “ The 
lectual and religious strife not to side with| work,” said he, “is a good one, and the 
one party or the other; and the Utrecht author a saint.” 
Church, from its experience of the Jesuits,| Indeed, Neercassel enjoyed the good 
naturally tended towards the doctrine of their opinion of the best men on all sides. The 
great countryman. | Protestant authorities in Holland treated him 
Thus in 1614, on the death of Archbishop with marked respect and confidence. Ar- 
Sasbold, the chapters of Utrecht and Haar- naud, Bossuet, and all the leading theologians 
lem, not being able to agree upon their choice in the French and Flemish churches were his 
of a bishop, referred the matter for arbitra-| friends ; and even at Rome he was held in 
tion to Jansen, who was then President of honour, so that the Jesuits could never pre- 
Louvain. He decided on Rovenius; and _ vail against him. 
twelve years after we find him still active on, He fell a victim to his earnest desire to 
their behalf. Obliged to take a journey to fulfil his pastoral duties. The bitter feelings 
Madrid with reference to his university, he engendered by Alva’s atrocious persecutions 
took occasion to obtain from Philip III. the | rendered it hazardous for him to go about in 
title of Archbishop of Utrecht for Rovenius. | some parts of the country. He was obliged, 
This connection did not lessen the diffi- | therefore, to make his visitations on foot, or 
culties which Rovenius and his successor had |in a country chaise, and the fatigue and 
with the Jesuits, but it was under the next anxiety of these efforts were too much for 
two archbishops the quarrel really came to a| him, and brought on the illness which ter- 
head, and brought about a final separation of minated his life in 1686. 





the church of Utrecht from Rome. | He wished Hugues van Heussen, whom he 
| called his Timothy, to be his successor. But 
Il. | Van Heussen had written works on grace, on 


Perhaps the most eminent character that | the love of God, on the canonization of saints, 


the old Catholic Church in Holland has pro- | and on indulgences, which were not ac- 
duced since the era of the Reformation is|ceptable at Rome; so his election was set 
Jean van Neercassel. | aside, and Peter Codde appointed instead. 
The Jesuits accused him of introducing} Codde was educated at Louvain and at 
Jansenism into his church. How far his own | Paris, the two centres of Jansenist doctrine ; 
views harmonized with that great doctor we! and his character, like that of Neercassel, 
are unable to say, but that his sympathiesand was evidently modelled by Port-Royalist in- | 
those of his chapter all tended in that direc- | fluence. Learning, moderation, enlightened | 
tion there can be little doubt. | piety, self-sacrifice —such were its distin- 
That Jansen had always been a great! guished features. 
authority in the Dutch church is clear, and| He was at once a mark for Jesuit intrigue 
that their relation was not only one of rever- | and opposition. 
ence, but of mutual affection, we may safely} Within ten years after the death of Jansen 
infer. Moreover it is not likely that the vi-|the Jesuits attempted to obtain a decided 
tuperation with which his work was assailed | condemnation of his work from the Pope. 
after his devoted death in 1638 could doany-| With this end in view they drew up five pro- | 
thing else than intensify the regard these | positions, which they declared embodied its 
Dutchmen had for his memory. So we find | essential doctrines. But when Innocent X. 
M. Arnaud, the most distinguished defender | published a bull condemning these five pro- 
of his theology at Delft in 1680, where he! positions as heretical, blasphemous, and 
spent more than two years in intimate con-| accursed, the Jansenists replied that such | 
nection with Archbishop Neercassel and the/| propositions were nowhere to be found in | 
leading members of bis chapter, Codde, Van | Jansen's books. The answer was given by || 
Heussen, and others. Alexander VII., who declared that the five | 
Three years after Neercassel published a} propositions were assuredly extracted from 
work entitled “Amor Pcenitens,” in which | the said work, and were condemned in the 
he undertook to defend the true principles of! sense the Pope had given to them. To this 
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the Jansenists again replied that the Pope 
might be infallible in matters of doctrine, but 
he certainly was not in matters of fact; and 
that while they were ready to condemn the 
five propositions, they would never acknow- 
ledge that they were the doctrines of their 
master. 

A formulary was accordingly prepared, and 
known as that of Alexander VII., in accord- 
ance with the bull, which all ecclesiastics, 
and even schoolmasters and nuns, were to 
subscribe. Such, however, was the influence 
of the Jansenist party, that it was impossible 
to enforce the formulary, and Clement IX. 
was obliged to declare himself satisfied with 
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| They were not disheartened, as Popes did 
| not live many years; so they employed a 
famous member of their order to compose a 
more elaborate accusation, which he did in 
'a work called “An Abridged Memorial 
touching the State and Progress of Jansenism 
|in Holland.” 

| Codde at once took up the glove. He 
| declared the memorial a libel full of lies and 
calumnies, and despatched all kinds of docu- 
ments to rebut it. But Doucin, the author 
| of “ The Memorial,” had the ear of the con- 
| gregation at Rome, who managed the affairs 
.of the church of Holland; and they, ina 
secret conclave held September 25th, 1699, 














UTRECHT FROM AN OLD VIEW, 


a general condemnation of the five pro- 
positions. 

The formulary of Alexander VII. was, 
however, kept in reserve, and used as a test 
of real loyalty to the papal see. The very 
evening before Codde was consecrated at 
Brussels he was asked, at the instigation of 
the Jesuits, to sign a paper. As they had 
not even offered to let him read it, he objected 
todo so. They then placed it in his hands, 
and it turned out to be the formulary of 
Alexander VII. 

This hesitation was enough for the Jesuits. 


under the presidency of Cardinal Albani, de- 
posed Codde, and substituted Theodore de 
Cock, pastor of Leyden, in his place. 

The secret deposition of an archbishop, 
without hearing bim and without the sanction 


‘of the Pope, was such an outrage on the 


They very soon forwarded to Rome a number | 


of documents accusing the new archbishop | 
| would be quite lost, decided to go. 


of Jansenism. However, all their attempts at 

ecclesiastical assassination hung fire as long | 

as Innocent XI. sat on the papal throne. | 
VI. 


liberty of the whole church, that they were 
careful to keep it quiet until they could get 
Codde at Rome, so as to make him go 
through the formality of a trial. 
Accordingly, pressing and flattering letters 
were sent to him inviting him to the jubilee 
at Rome on the opening of the new century. 
The unfortunate archbishop suspected foul 
play, but fearing if he refused that his cause 


In the meanwhile Cardinal Albani had 
himself ascended the throne under the name 
2K 
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of Clement XI. If ever there was an oily 
man of the world, it was this Albani. He 
was all things to all men ; everybody believed 
him on their side. He now received the 
man whom he knew that he himself had 
condemned and deposed, with the most dis- 
tinguished honour, placing one of his own 
carriages at his disposal. Professing the 
utmost moderation, he told the archbishop 
he would not send him before the Inquisi- 
tion, but would name three cardinals to in- 
quire into the matter. 

But the whole inquiry proved a farce. 
At the very beginning they refused to tell 
him the names of his accusers or the articles 
of accusation. They turned out eventually 
to be extracts from Doucin’s work, to which 
he gave a string of answers. 

The tribunal before whom all the docu- 
ments were finally laid for judgment was com- 
posed of ten cardinals, assisted by a number 
of Jesuit theologians, and so secret that the 
accused was not aware of its existence. 

Their final determination was itself kept 
secret for some time; in fact, it would appear 
that they at first reversed his deposition, the 
Pope allowing it to be supposed he was rather 
for Codde than against him. However, five 
months after, May 13, 1703, he addressed a 
brief to Theodore de Cock, appointing him 
vicar-apostolic of the United Provinces in 
place of Codde, an act which deprived the 
latter of all episcopal jurisdiction. 

To the archbishop himself the Pope gave 
no hint of what had occurred, imposing a 
rigorous silence on. all who were behind the 
scenes, so that Codde innocently joined in 
the procession on Corpus Christi day, clad in 
his episcopal costume. 

How long they would have kept him in 





not pretend to allege any other fault against 
him. The whole truth was summed up in 
the complaint of those most willing to be- 
friend him at Rome: he was not servile 
enough. These great friends urged him to 
show himself docile by a full and entire 
obedience,—to sign, for instance, the formu- 
iary of Alexander VII. But Codde had 
even a simpler nature than Neercassel. ‘That 
good man had bemoaned the necessity of 
dissimulation at Rome. “ David,” he wrote 
to his canons of Utrecht and Haarlem, 
“wearing the armour of Saul was not more 
hampered than J am, when with my sim- 
plicity, 7 am obliged to act and converse in the 
manner of the country.” But Codde was no 
diplomatist ; his honest nature felt impelled 
to an increased straightforwardness of word 
and deed in the midst of this web of chicanery 
and subtlety ; and so when the formulary was 
put before him he said that “it was the duty 
of bishops not only to defend the truth, but 
to do so with the utmost candour and sin- 
cerity; and that he never could sign equi- 
vocal formularies.” 

With reference to his office he did not 
display the same firmness; but in order to 
avoid any quarrel with his superiors, with- 


' drew entirely from public life, and left to the 


chapters of Utrecht and Haarlem the burden 
of fighting the Roman court. 

Four pro-vicars were appointed by the 
chapters, of whom Jacob Catz was the first. 
They resolutely defied all the authority of the 
Roman agents, so that the nuncio at Cologne 
suspended Catz, and threatened him with ex- 
communication. One hundred and fifty of the 
clergy thereupon signed a protest, and*mace an 
appeal “ad Papam melius informandum.”’ 

They were utterly ignored, no reply was 


ignorance of his fate we cannot tell ; but sud- | vouchsafed; they were even spoken of as 


denly there arrived a peremptory demand | not existing. 
from the States.-General for his return to Hol-| 
For the chapter of) 


land wichout delay. 


To add to their difficulties 
some of the weaker brethren began to fall 
away; the Haarlem chapter had had enough 


Utrecht utterly refusing ‘o believe in the/ of it, and refused to do any more. 


brief, or to admit De Cock’s powers, the | 


At this crisis the states of Holland and 


dissension had grown so fierce as to attract! West Friesland came forward, and their ma- 


the attention of the Government. 

The Pope, true to his treacherous cha- 
racter to the very end, sent off an apostolic 
letter to the Dutch Catholics confirming the 
archbishop’s suspension, and enjoining them 
not to recognise his spiritual authority. And 
six days after he bade farewell to the man he 
had thus consistently deceived, and blandly 
gave him his parting benediction, 

What had the archbishop done to deserve 
such shameful treatment? He had not been 
proved guilty of a single heresy, and they did 





gistrates told certain friends of De Cock that 
if Rome did not restore Archbishop Codde 
to all his functions they would banish every 
Jesuit from the country. A vicar apostolic 
was thereupon appointed, who did his best to 
bring about a peace ; but he soon died, not, 
however, without having fully recognised the 
chapter of Utrecht as the permanent local 
authority. Then a new attempt was made 
to impose one Adam Daemen as archbishop, 
which so incensed the States General, who 
felt assured the Jesuits were at the boitom 
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of all the trouble, that they carried out their | were ordained, and the death of many fore- 
threat and decreed the banishment of the | boded their rapid extinction as a community. 
whole body, July 19, 1708. In the midst} After some efforts they induced an Irish 
of all this confusion the gentle and honest | bishop, Dr. Fagan, of Meath, to ordain ten 
Archbishop Codde died, not without ano-| priests, and afterwards the Bishops of Sens, 
ther attempt on the part of the Romish/ Bayeux, and Blois successively ordained 
agents to get him to sign the famous Alex-! others. 
andrian formulary. The Inquisition decreed 


him unworthy of Christian burial or the 
prayers of the faithful. There are few episodes in ecclesiastical 


Tne nuncio at Cologne now drove the history more curious than the manner in 
chapter into such a difficult position that}which these old Dutch Catholics finally 
there was no course but open schism. He!obtained a bishop without doing violence 
cited Van Erkel, one of the canons of) to their own views. 

Utrecht, to appear before him. Van Erkel| M. Varlet, a krench missionary, who had || 
refused, professing himself willing to appear|returned to Europe for his health, after | 
before any lawfully appointed tribunal within ‘years of labour in Louisiana, had been ap- | 
his own country. The nuncio excommuni- | pointed to a new sphere in Asia, and con- | 
cated him. Nevertheless Van Erkel con-|secrated Bishop of Babylon. Passing through | 
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tinued to exercise all his functions, and pub-| Amsterdam on his way to St. Petersburg, he 
lished in Dutch and in Latin, a manifesto | lodged at the house of a Mynheer Krys, a 
setting forth the nullity of the nuncio’s acts. | Catholic pastor. His host was full of the 
That functionary, now thoroughly incensed, | troubles of his church, and so worked upon 
proceeded to further lengths ; he divided the | the feelings of the bishop as to induce him 
Dutch clergy into various classes, declaring | to consent to confirm some of the young 
that all sacramental acts performed by those | people. 
under sentence of excommunication, such} The unfortunate bishop had not taken a 
for instance as marriage, were null and liberty equal to his greater brethren since 
void. they had already ventured to ordain priests 
This was going too far in a country where for the contumacious church of Utrecht; but | 
the indissoluble character of marriage even/|the Jesuits found out what he had done, and | 
as a civil contract had long been recognised | sent the news after him to Persia, so that | 
by the Roman Catholic clergy, and the! when he reached his diocese he received a 
beaten nuncio offered terms of peace. letter from the Bishop of Ispahan, suspen- | 
These terms were first to accept Adam | ding him from all his functions. 
Daemen as archbishop; second to surrender! He returned to Europe, came and lived 
all the rights of the chapters of Utrecht and|among his Dutch friends, and after some 
Haarlem. The deputies of the Dutch|time consented to consecrate the new 
Catholics said they were willing to accept | bishop they had determined to elect. 
Daemen if the States-General would allow) This was not done without much consul- 
them, and if they might hereafter elect their tation with foreign authorities, and the man | 
own bishop. they chose, Cornelius Steenoven, vicar of | 
The nuncio seemed about to agree, the Haarlem chapter, was one they hoped 
when, to their surprise, he produced the would be acceptable to the Pope. How- 
famous Alexandrian formulary, promising ever, they were mistaken; Benedict XIII. 
that if they would sign that, he would not | declared the election null and void, and 
take amiss what they believed or did among the consecration execrable. 
themselves. The Dutchmen returned home In six months this new archbishop died, 
amazed at the nuncio’s indifference to/ and the church was in the same forlorn state 
truth, while he no doubt regarded them as a _as before. However, they proceded without 
set of stiff-necked Puritans. The breach was delay to a new election ; informed the Pope 
complete, and has never since been healed | again, «nd again prayed for his sanction. It 
Just about this time too, the Bull Unigeni- | was useless ; so M. Barchman Wuyliers, the 
tus was published, by which Jansenism was| archbishop-elect, was consecrated, and then 
finally condemned, and “ the See of Rome,” | the Pope broke silence. The whole pro- 
as Ranke says, “at length adopted the! ceeding and every one connected with it were 
Jesuit tenets without delay or ambiguity, 'anathematised. 
From 1710 to 1724 the church of Utrecht} The Bishop of Babylon lived to consecrate 
remained without a bishop. No new priests! four successivearchbishops, and each timethe || 
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anger of Rome became more intense. Bene- 
dict XIV. burst out in the style which is 
always significant of a cause at once wrong 
and thoroughly defeated. He denounced 
Meindaerts, the fourth archbishop of Utrecht, 
as “a child of iniquity, an unnatural son of 
the most tender of all fathers, a crafty and 
implacable wolf, a cunning seducer, an 
almost desperate madman. 


nomination of any future bishops on the 
demise of the existing ones. 

Just at this very time Archbishop van 
Rhyn died suddenly and mysteriously, after 
an interview with a stranger who sought to 
pass himself off as a priest seeking a licence 
to minister in the diocese. King Louis at 
once inhibited the chapter from electing a 
successor. It seemed as if the church were 


There was clearly nothing to be hoped about to fall into its former state of desola- 
from Rome, and the death of the Bishop of! tion, or perhaps to share the fate of so many 


Babylon occurring soon after, it became 
necessary to provide for the future. 


ancient institutions, and go down in the 
general wreck ; for the Bishop of Haarlem 


With the concurrence, therefore, of the | died soon after, and to the horror of the 
States-General, and in accordance with canon | whole community, they heard that the aged 


law, it was determined to revive some of the 
sees inabeyance. A bishop was consecrated 
over that of Haarlem in 1742, and another 
over that of Deventer in 1758. 


Bishop of Deventer had narrowly escaped 
being drowned. 

But the gallant old ship was not to be lost. 
It would have been a dismal fate indeed if, 





In 1763 the church of Utrecht held a|after its long and perilous voyage, it had | 
council, and set forth so complete a Roman | been sunk by such an ephemeral potentate | 


Catholic confession of faith that the Pope of 
the day (Clement XIII.) confessed some- 
thing ought to be done to reconcile such a 
body to the Church. 

His successor, Clement XIV., was one of 
the best Popes. Not only was his theology 
that of Augustine, but he had, at great risk 
to himself, suppressed the Jesuits. This 
energetic deed was effected July 21, 1773. 

The church of Utrecht, therefore, hoped 
They sent him 


|as Louis Bonaparte. His rule did not please 
‘his brother, so in three years he was dis- 
missed, and Holland incorporated with the 
| French empire. This, too, was a transient 
| arrangement, for the Russian campaign, which 
immediately followed, broke the Napoleonic 
‘rule to pieces. 





| Holland once again independent, the chap- | 


ter of Utrecht lost no time in choosing a new 


archbishop, and a crisis as dangerous as that | 


which followed the death of Archbishop 


|| an elaborate profession of doctrine, and | Codde was safely passed over. 


‘(| Clement expressed his willingness to effect | 
| the work of reconciliation. 


i} 
i 


|| the work from which we have derived most was a new source of trouble. 


The author of 


| of the foregoing facts, Dupac de Bellegarde, 


They were not, however, quite out of the 
wood. The union of Belgium with Holland 
To win favour 
| with Romanism, and so more easily to rule 


Comte de Lyons, went to Rome as the over his new subjects, King William frowned 











representative of the Dutch Catholics, and 
the business had already advanced to such a 
point that the 12th of September had been 
fixed for his audience, when, on the evening 
of the 11th, Clement was seized with a fatal 
illness, which terminated his life. 

Pius VI. returned to the original position, 
not only fulminating fresh bulls against the 
Utrecht community, but in St. Peter’s itself 
he pronounced the greater excommunication 
on their bishops. 


As long as the Dutch Republic lasted its; Cappacini was selected, a man of whom | 4 


‘on the church of Utrecht. 


| their election of an archbishop, and for five | 
| years refused to allow a bishop over the see | 
of Haarlem. At last he consented, but their | 
titles were no longer to be of Utrecht, of | 


| Haarlem, but zz Utrecht, zz Haarlem. 

| Every attempt at suppression having failed, 
| and there being a danger that the contumacy 
‘might spread into Catholic Belgium, Rome 
thought it was time to attempt a reconcilia- 

ition. To effect this difficult work Monsignor 


rulers stood by their Catholic subjects with | Bunsen, long Prussian Ambassador at Rome, 


spirit, but when Holland fell under the says, “He combined the highest talents of | 4 
Bonapartes a new danger menaced their|an accomplished statesman with a sincerity | 7 
Louis Bonaparte, created King of| of heart, a liberality of mind, and generosity 


church. 


Holland by his brother Napoleon, had a! of character which are rarer even than those 


confessor who induced him to believe that it | 
would be a pious act for him to attempt the | 
repression of such a schismatic community as 
the old Dutch Catholics by forbidding the | 


talents.” ; 
It all resolved itself into the old story,— 
would they consent to sign the famous formu- 


lary of Alexander VII., the formulary de- i 
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claring Jansen said what every Jansenist said | demands of me to obey my father; therefore 
he did not? | I must conform to his wish on this head, in 

All I ask of you,” said Cappacini to the | denial of my own opinion ; and being bound 
archbishop, “is for you to subscribe your | by my duty to God to declare the cloth to 
name to a bit of paper, and then all is|be red, I must reasonably assume that my 
squared.” | eyes in looking were deceived.” 

Nothing is so striking as the continuity of If Cappacini is a specimen of the highest 
the same spirit in every one of these arch-| order of ecclesiastical statesmen, what must 
bishops. They are all exceedingly anxious to| those be who do not possess his sincerity of 
please the Pope, but how to say black is| heart, liberality of mind, and generosity of 
white passed their comprehension. | character ? 

So Archbishop van Rhyn replied exactly | Of late the value of this little church has 
as his predecessors had replied, that before | again been recognised by the Dutch Govern- 
subscribing a declaration he ought to be con-|ment. In 1847 Holland suffered a papal 
vinced of its truth ; that having read Jansen | aggression. The Pope parcelled out the 
several times, he was sure the propositions | country, as he did England, into bishoprics. 
were not to be found in his works, and that! The Dutch Chambers at once determined to 
therefore he did not see how, as an honest | recognise the s/atus of the bishops of the old 
man, he could affirm that they were. | Catholic church, and authorized them to use 

No doubt this great ecclesiastical states-| again the of instead of im, assigning them 
man looked with pity on the childlike honesty | regular incomes. 
of his weak brother. Perhaps “he could not} After three centuries of struggle and 
help saying to himself that in his country if} depression, after all the persistent efforts 
the kitten could not get in at the same hole| of the Jesuits to destroy it, the church still 
as the cat she might stay outside and mew.” |numbers six thousand adherents, mainly 

However, he would try and make it plain| of the burgher class, well-to-do, honest, 
to the very infantile mind of this simple man.| worthy people. Its clergy, thirty priests 

“You see,” said he, “that we are sitting at; and three bishops, are learned men, highly 
a table covered with a green cloth. Let us|respected by their Protestant brethren, and 
assume a father to have strictly forbidden | living on excellent terms with them. 
his children from coming or even looking} And although its numbers are small, a 
into the room; one child, however, has| reward must await a church which has main- 
peeped through the keyhole, and so become} tained so long and so bravely the principles 
aware, through an act of disobedience, that| of freedom and truth. 
the tablecloth is green. What would ensue| A learned German professor who, more than 
if his father were to make an inventory of| thirty years ago made a study of its history, 
everything in the room, and (whether from | wrotethus concerning it. ‘‘ Wheneveraserious, 
error or from purpose) were to describe the | well-considered, and determined effort (to 
tablecloth as red, and then, in virtue of his| which it will and must come sooner or later) 
paternal authority, should demand of all | shall be made for the emancipation of the 
his children, in confidence on his affirmation, | Catholic church from Rome, the insignificant 
to subscribe such inventory as correct? It|archbishopric of Utrecht will forthwith ac- 
would not be within the competency of the| quire an importance and an influence of 
child who has seen the cloth to act accord-| which few at present have a due conception.” 
ing to knowledge acquired by disobedience,| ‘To whatan extent this prescient remark has 
and refuse subscription to a paper in which been fulfilled, all who are interested in the 
the colour is stated to be red.” |old Catholic movements in Germany and in 

To this piece of casuistry, only fitted to| Switzerland are aware. From the very first 
mislead a person excessively anxious to be|the leaders have looked to the church of 
deluded, the archbishop replied that such a\ Utrecht to supply them with their ecclesias- 
mode of reasoning would sanction deliberate | tical organization, to which they have been 
falsehood. accustomed, and without which they would 

“There is no assumption of untruth what- | probably dissolve. : 
ever in the case,” continued Cappacini. | Itis now a year or two ago since Dr. Loos, 


| 


“The child is unconditionallybound to believe | Archbishop of Utrecht, imitated the first step 
his father, and as the sole ground for scruples | of the Bishop of Babylon, and made a 
of conscience would be the consequence of| journey into South Germany in order to cor- 
his sinful disobedience, it would be in a posi-| firm the young people. At the old Catholic 
tion to say to itself, “ Divine commandment’ congress last autumn at Cologne, the Presi- 
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dent of the nteeting introduced him as “ Our | 
bishop,”—the bishop of the old Catholics. 
Moreover, the heads of the movement sent 
him a formal letter in Latin, requesting him 
to consecrate the bishop they proposed to 
elect at the congress this year, and thus trans- 
mit to their community that episcopal au- 
thority which has been preserved in the church 
‘of Utrecht for more than a thousand years. 
During the last month the priests and 
delegates of the old Catholic communities 
of Germany assembled in congress at Cologne, 
‘elected Dr. Reinkens, a professor at the 
Breslau university, as their bishop ; when in 
singular accordance with the history of the 
Utrecht episcopate, so precarious, yet so 
strangely maintained, on the very same day | 
Archbishop Loos suddenly died ! 





Thus again the interest of this eventful 
history centres in and turns upon the preser- 
vation of the episcopal succéssion. Let those 
who so believe in this doctrine as to allow 
it to separate them from those who do not— 
let those, on the other hand, who altogether 
reject it as a baseless figment—ask them- 
selves what the history of the church of 
Utrecht means? whether it is not, after all, a | 
witness for that binding power which the 
Spirit of Christ is alone able to give the 
world ; binding together not only those who 
live in the world at the same time, but to all 
the generations that have gone before,—turn- 
ing, in fact, the hearts of the children to the 
fathers, a work never more necessary than in 
the present day. 


PEASANT POETS AND PREACHERS. 


II.—WILLIAM HUNTINGTON. 
Part III. 


A man’s strength often proves his weak- 
ness, and the ultimate cause of his overthrow. 
Nothing in Huntington’s character was so 
marked as his individuality. He was entirely 
an original man. But the consciousness of 
this led him to regard himself as a being 
uncommon and peculiar, as one therefore 
who ought to display himself in every aspect, | 
in poverty and riches, in misery and glory, in | 


sin and in grace, for the benefit of his fellow- | 
mortals. | 

Having proclaimed, therefore, the wretch- | 
edness and disgrace of his early days from 
the housetops, having bestowed on himself, 
the title of S.S., as if it belonged alone to) 
him, he now desired to set forth with equal | 
prominence the bonour and glory to which | 
he had been raised. Not content, therefore, 
with merely appearing in decent garb, he | 
wore the great shovel hat of aclergyman, and | 
dubbed himself “the Doctor.” Not content | 
even with the grandeur of his carriage and 
pair, he actually hired two more horses, and | 
drove about with regal pomp in a coach and | 
four, a coachman and footman in livery, and | 
a superb hammercloth, made of a tiger's 
skin with gilt claws. 

Some may think he must have gone out of 
his mind. Nothing of the sort; we have 
only to reflect what had been the history of 
his life, how he had emerged from material 
misery, through spiritual darkness into | 
spiritual light, and so to material honour, | 
to understand what a temptation it was to a | 





man of his intense egotism to display all his 
honours to the best advantage. 

For we cannot escape the conclusion that 
Huntington was a man in whom the ego was 
overwhelmingly strong. He had learnt two 
or three great truths with wonderful clear- 
ness, but the enormous shadow of self ob- 
scured the true light, so that all save a few 
piercing rays which escaped on either side 
failed to reach his soul. And yet it must be 
admitted those bright rays illuminate even 
this shadow of self, edging its ugliness with 
a gleam of heavenly light. As far, however, 
as we can see, that one great defect forbade 
all progress in the Christian life. 

He never seems to have learnt that the 
true Christian is dead, and his life is hid 
with Christ in God. 

His habit of reflecting on himself, of talk- 
ing about himself, so increased upon him 
that it grew up a great big idol before him- 
self and before his followers,—an idol which, 
if he was what he believed himself to be, 
must be shattered, and shown to be vanity. 
Romaine, who knew and appreciated him, 
when he had read the first part of “ The 
Bank of Faith,” made this prescient remark, 
“Self must be abased.” And this was now | 
about to be fulfilled in William Huntington’s 
last experience. 

Among the great people who attended his 
ministry was a certain Lady Sanderson. She 
was the daughter of one Lord Mayor, and 
the wife of another. Sir James Sanderson, 
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her husband, was mayor in 1792, and for the 
support then afforded to Pitt’s Government 
against the rising revolutionary spirit, was 
created a baronet. Her .ladyship was a 
clever, engaging little woman, neat and care- 
ful in her ways. She was fond of hearing 
sermons, visiting prisons, and looking after 
orphans,—in fact, she was both religious and 
philanthropic. To such a person it was a 
new sensation to go and hear the famous 
Coalheaver. She went in a slightly mocking 
spirit, as suited a lady of her discernment, 
but somehow returned in a very different 
frame of mind. No doubt the preacher, with 
that wonderful power he had of spiritual 
analysis, had awakened some extraordinary 
thoughts concerning her own fair profession. 

After several visits to Providence Chapel, 
she sent her serving woman to Mr. Hunting- 
ton’s house to ask an interview, which was 
immediately granted. Notwithstanding his 
numerous engagements and love of medita- 
tion and retirement, the thought of this inte- 
resting little widow was continually before 
him, so that he frequently mentioned her in 
the letters he wrote during that month of 
July, 1803. Poor man, all he was thinking 
of was the glory it would be to draw this 
lady of title’—for thus in his old serf spirit 
he writes concerning her—into the Gospel net. 

However sincere her ladyship may have 
been in her first visit, it was very soon clear 
it was not so much the preacher, as the man, 
who had fascinated her. The strong, deep- 
hearted coalheaver, so rough in his manners, | 
so blunt in his -talk, so genuine in his kind- | 
ness, so spiritual.in all his thoughts, had a 
wonderful attraction for this delicate little 
lady, accustomed to such a different style of 
man in the civic circle in which she had 
hitherto moved. 

She hovered about him, was always calling 
at Cricklewood, would even stay there, to| 
Mrs. Huntington’s great annoyance. Rather 
than meet her she would not appear at the 
dinner-table, but stand brooding gloomily, 
looking out of the landing window. 

Poor soul, she was the first to learn that it 
was not all gold that glitters. She, the faith-| 
ful wife for more than thirty years, the partner | 
of her husband’s trials, spiritual and tem-| 
poral, the woman whom neither peevish-| 
ness nor poverty could alienate, who had | 
followed her master through all his mani- | 
fold changes, strange and alarming as they | 

| 


must sometimes have appeared to her, now 
fell the first victim to his prosperity. 

It was too much for her. Accustomed 
from earliest infancy to semi-starvation, she 


/around him. His friends saw it, longed to 


| hypocrites, who are doing you injury; why 


could not control her appetite when every 
dainty was within her reach, and the poor 
thing ate and drank more than was good 
for her. 

Of course she was soon nowhere in do- 
mestic arrangements, and Lady Sanderson, 
with that cruel unscrupulousness so charac- 
teristic of such women, took advantage of 
this state of things, no doubt assuring herself 
and the friends at the chapel that she was 
able to be of the greatest comfort and assist- 
ance to Mr. Huntington. 

She was a woman of business, and no 
doubt her clear suggestions and arrangements 
were of some advantage at Cricklewood. 
Her influence at last became so great that 
he consented to travel about in her carriage 
in his preaching tours through the country. 
Of course this gave rise to much scandal, but 
he was too blind to perceive it, and if he had 
done so, would probably have felt a secret 
pleasure in setting the world at defiance. 

But those who felt it most were his own 
family. This woman’s intrusion had destroyed 
all their domestic peace, and ripped open 
their greatest sore. 

Poor Mrs. Huntington soon sank into the 
grave. What her husband’s reflections were 
we do not know. Certain it is that he could 
find no consolation in his own theology. He 
never after could bear the slightest allusion 
to the subject ; and when a lady, ignorant of 
the facts, once asked him how it was he never 
referred to his wife, he rose from the table 
and left the room. 

Meanwhile the net Lady Sanderson was 
spreading was gradually drawing closer 


warn him, but dared not. At last Brook 
came, saw the state of things, and with a 
tender but noble courage and conscientious- 
ness took the task on himself. 

“ Sir,” said he, “ you are surrounded with 


encourage their company ?” 

“Tf,” replied Huntington, “ God has given 
you, Brook, discernment to see it, He has not 
shown it to me.” 

“Then,” said Brook, “the time will come 
when you will assuredly find it so.” 

A second time and a third time he warned 
him, but only succeeded at last in thoroughly 
enraging him. Huntington told his friends 
that Brook was a hypocrite, and so turned 
his back on the most faithful friend he had. 

It does not appear that Huntington at 
this time entertained any idea of marriage, 
but a year after, August 15, 1808, Lady San- 
derson became his wife. 
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It was like Israel going into captivity, and | ward prosperity continued great as ever. 
for just the same reason. Both he and his! A new chapel had been built at.a cost of 
people had fallen into idolatry ; the greatidol | £10,000. He removed to another house 
called William Huntington,S.S.,must be pulled | at Hermes Hill, Pentonville, his goods filling 
down, and share the fate of all other vanities. | eight waggons this time! How hardly shall 

And now came trouble upon trouble, | they that have riches enter the kingdom of 
disaster on disaster. heaven. 

The year 1809 opened with a serious ac-| However, he preached on, and _ there 
cident as he returned from Cranbrook ; next | seemed no decay there, though he was in 
year with a month’s illness; in March, the | terrible fear lest there should be. 
loss of his oldest friend; in July came the; More and more was he separated from 
utter destruction by fire of his beloved chapel, | his children and best friends; more and 
the scene of his triumphs, the monument | more was he driven into uncongenial society, 
of his greatest glory! Within two months | till he had a sort of little hermitage built 
death removed his only fellow-labourer. | in his garden, with thick walls and double 
Next year witnessed the departure of Brook, | doors and windows. But here he was not 
and in the account given of the way in which | allowed peace. The idle boys who congre- 
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he received the news we may learn the bit- | 
terness of his soul at this time. 

He was walking in his garden, when his 
man asked him if he had heard anything 
from Brighton. No, he replied. ‘ Then,” 
said the gardener, “I have to tell you, sir, 
that Mr. Brook is dead.” Tt was like a stab 
to the heart ; he moved on without a word, 
but shortly returned, and with strong emotion 
said, “So Mr. Brook is dead, is he, John? | 
Well, mark this, James Brook is gone to) 
heaven,and my houseis acomplete hell to me.” | 

But he, too, was drawing near to his final | 
account. Sad and dreary seem those last | 
years, all the more because he seems to! 
have been so blind to the discipline he | 
was now going through. Occasionally a 
mournful word escapes him. But his_ out. | 





gated in Copenhagen Fields used to throw 
stones at the windows, which so aggravated 
him that on one occasion he ran out and 
knocked a man down, and then immedia- 
tely tried to atone for it by sending him 
a couple of guineas. In fact, he was often 
wretched, as many facts show. His wife 
was as close as he was generous, and she 
had almost, or perhaps even a stronger 
will than his own. 

Nevertheless, though his joy in life was 
gone, his faith remained strong as ever. 

He was permitted to preach almost to the 
very last. The last time he administered the 
communion he spoke of how he had experi- 
enced the love of Christ, and also Satan’s 
temptations ; yet, after all, “here I am, and 
the religion I received from God is not worn 
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out, but I feel my work is almost done, my! Lewes, its halting-place, until five o’clock in 
Master has told me so; but come life, come | the afternoon. 
death, I am builded on the Rock—Christ.”| In silence the body was committed to the 
On the Wednesday evening following he! vault, which, indeed, was well, seeing there 
preached his last sermon, from the words,| was none who could have spoken truly con- 
“Remember how thou hast received and| cerning him. 
heard, and hold fast and watch.” | An inscription was placed on his tomb 
In the following week he became so much | which may be read to this day, an inscription 
weaker that his wife determined to hurry him| dictated by himself a few days before his 
off to Tunbridge Wells. He was put into| death, and which plainly shows that he passed 
the carriage, but was soill by the way that he | away without being delivered from that 
nearly died. One object was to get him next | spirit of Self which was the besetting sin of 
door to the lawyer’s, as his worldly affairs were | his life, and the ultimate cause of the failure 
still unsettled. of his work. For all that was of self, all that 
What a satire it seems on his early life to | was specially identified with his name as the 
have to recount that this man of sublime faith, | founder ofa sect, soon withered away. There 
this man who had lived by simple trust in| was the usual manifestation of hero-worship 
God for so many years, should when all his | after his death,—a fight for relics, a setting- 
prayers were answered, not only have refused} up of memorials. His coffee-pot fetched 
to go on to higher truths, but, instead, have | 416, his chair sixty guineas ! 
turned all God’s blessings into curses, because} But the big chapel began to look very 
he was egotist enough to believe they were | dismal after its light was put out. Had Hunt- 
all intended for his own peculiar honour and | ington really been endowed with prophetic 
glory. Now in his last hour, instead of the| vision, he might have foretold the conse- 
calm repose and silent meditation he so en- | quences of his own death in the words of Mi- 
joyed, he was worried by lawyers, perplexed | caiah, “I saw all Israel scattered upon thehills, 


by all kinds of worldly business, and driven! as sheep that have not a shepherd.” War || 


in the end to have a will drawn up disastrous | soon broke out between Lady Sanderson, the 
to the interests of his children and congre- | trustees, and the dwindling congregation. The 
gation. place was thrown into Chancery, and aftera 
But it was a question now of hours. Some| wretched existence of about twenty years it 
of his children were permitted to see him at} was sold by order of the court, and became 
the last. He rose up from his bed and said! an Episcopal Chapel, and is now a district 
he would sit and sup with them for the last! church called St. Bartholomew’s. 
night before he died. ‘Iam heartily gladto| We are very angry with the poor old Pope 
see you,” he saidtothem. “ I do love my child-| because he would have the world believe 
ren, and should have been glad to see them) him infallible; we feel a contemptuous pity 
all here, if they could have come to see me.” | for the millions who worship the Grand 
Ah! how much his mistaken theology had; Lama; but let us remember that popery and 
wronged his affectionate heart ! |idolatry are indigenous in the human heart. 
The ruling passion was strong even in| Every religion has its popes, from Hunting- 
death, and the great preacher sat up, and /tonianism to Positivism. At the very time 
after supper discoursed for about half an hour| the greatest nation in Europe was wholly 
on the words, “Blessed are the dead that die| given to idolatry; a hard-hearted, selfish 
in the Lord.” | little Corsican was its god. Napoleon was 
On the following evening, July 1, 1813, he resting on his laurels in the heart of Germany, 
quietly departed without a struggle. |having defeated both the Russians and 
The funeral was such an one as had never} Prussians. Two months after Huntington’s 
before been witnessed in Sussex. The hearse | death commenced the downfall of hat idola- 
which conveyed the remains of this peasant| try, and we may hope that Sedan completed 
preacher through his native Weald was drawn | what Leipsic began. : 
with regal pomp by six horses. At Godstone} And so it was with all the glory which had 
it was met by vast numbers who had walked | surrounded the name of Huntington. As it 
or ridden from London, until the procession | was with his own chapel, so was it with nearly 
reached a mile in length. All that summer’s| every place he had established throughout 
day the long black line wound its tortuous} the country. As soon as the ministers died 
course up and down the hilly, clay-bound| who had been placed in them as pastors, 
roads of the Weald; for although it left the| they rapidly declined. Huntington’s egotism 
Wells early in the morning, it did not reach |—his belief that God had selected him for 
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His mercy and teaching, while his fellow- 
men were left to perdition became the central 
idea in these chapels; and those who had 
built them that they might hear this 
and similar doctrines over and over again, in 
order that assurance might become doubly | 













—found the eternal truth of the poet’s words 
| when he says,— 














| ‘* That doom is none more pitiable than his 
| Who has created a heart-solitude, — 
Raised a partition wall to separate 
Between himself and axy of his kind. 

* * * . * 
Who, while-he boasts he has been building up 
A palace for himself, in sooth has found 
What shall be first his prison, then his tomb.” 















In Sussex chiefly, and a few other locali- 
!| ties, has he any considerable following left. 
|| There amongst his own people; the peasantry 













still held in reverence, showing, as I have 






and representative man. 






part of the Weald where his books are not 
found. I.ong as the English language lasts 
may the first part of the “Bank of Faith” 
find a place on the British labourer’s shelves ; 









power of prayer be engraved on his heart. 
As to “ The Kingdom of Heaven,” it will, 
when the prejudice against his name has 








autobiography the Church possesses. 





vain-glory of his later life and posthumous 
honours. 

As to what remained of his property, it was 
nearly all lost in Chancery suits. His eldest 
son did not get his legacy until twenty years 
after his father’s death. 












|| twenty years cried “Ichabod” to the few 
i || dejected worshippers who found their way 
ii into the deserted pews, were discovered ne- 
glected and covered with dust in a builder's | 
yard ; 
up into slips for cheap mantelpieces ! 

{ shall have ill done my work if in what I| 
| have related concerning the concluding por- 
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that prejudice which in the opening of my 
first paper I sought to allay. 

I fteely admit that the native elements of | 
his character are not attractive, that his over- 







sure, found at last the inevitable retribution, 


of the Weald, his doctrines and his books are | 
before observed, that he was a truly typical | 


| 

| 

| 

| I have been told | 
| that there is scarcely a cottage in the eastern | 


| and, better still, may its sublime trust in the | 


quite evaporated, come to be regarded as one | 
of the most interesting pieces of spiritual | 


But a curse fell on all the wealth and 


A few years since the remains of the pulpit 
from which he had preached to thousands, | 
and the handsome mural tabiet which for | 


the pulpit rotten, the tablet being cut | 


tiva of his life I should have again aroused | 


weening self-love is repellent of sympathy. 
But I cannot admit that the inconsistencies 
that fault occasioned, the startling incon- 
gruities which were its result,in any way 
render it unreal. On the contrary, I find it 
one of the most genuine of lives. Inhuman 
in his theology, he is most human in his life. 
|The heart which can feel no interest in his 
struggles with sin and poverty, his battles 
‘with men and fiends; which cannot follow 
|with sympathy the varying fortunes of the 
| fight, until in the hour of deepest despondency 
‘the Deliverer appears; which is utterly re- 
'volted by his failings, his maledictory spirit, 
his pride, vain-glory, and ostentation, does 
‘not understand nor care for man as man. 
‘The heart, too, which repels the thought 
that a deliverance so wonderful could have 
| been effected on behalf of such a man is not 
in full harmony with Christ’s work in the 
world. 

In the city of Jericho there were doubtless 
upright, noble-hearted men, generous, sincere 
persons, humble, pious souls, under whose 
roofs and in whose society the human heart 
of Jesus would have found rest and satisfac- 
tion. But He had not come to please Him- 
self, or gratify His own feelings or affections ; 
so spying out the most despised, most loathed 
man in the crowd, the man who was lost to 
all sense of patriotism, had sunk to the con- 
dition of a mere hireling of the tyrant, the 
oppressor of his brethren for the sake of 
money,—this pariah of society Jesus chose as 
the man at whose house He would abide, and 
‘to whom He would bring salvation. 

And this despised Israelite, type of the 

‘most repulsive of characters, the usurious 
Jew, ready to sell all for gain, welcomes his 
Saviour joyfully, and stands up in the pre- 
sence of his own people, men with natures as 
blunt to all refinement as himself, stands up 
/and in his own way expresses his devotion to 
his Guest. 

Even in the hour of his repentance and 
new-born love for all that is great and noble 
and holy, there is a certain tone of self-satis- 
faction, as if he would say to Jesus and those 
around, See how great a sacrifice I am about 
to make! 

But the Saviour condemned him not. He 
|knew that his faith, alloyed as it was with 
| years of ignoble thinking and acting, was real, 
and that was enough. 

Draw the parallel and apply it to William 
Huntington, and say are you prejudiced still, 
| or do you doubt the truth of his conv ersion ? 

By their fruits ye shall know them, and 

forget not the fruits of that conversion—the 
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zeal, the self-sacrifice, the strivings, the 
journeys, the earn<st preachings, the perse- 
cutions endured, all fur the love of Christ. 
And if he never rose to the level of an 
ideal apostle, believing and asserting the 
doctrines of predestination, of election, of 
grace, and yet preaching repentance and faith 
in Christ to all men, telling them that God 
had made of one blood all the nations of the 
earth, intending all men everywhere to find 
Him, since He was not only very close to 
them, but that in Him they actually lived and 
moved and had their being, that in fact they 
were all His offspring; then remember he 
was not a Paul, descended from the oldest 
aristocracy in the world, instructed from his 
childhood in the Scriptures, a pupil of the 
wisest rabbi of his age, a man acquainted with 
the writings of the poets and philosophers of 
Greece, a traveller in the great Roman world, 
filled from youth upwards with noble thoughts 
and the subject of high emotions, but only a 
miserable, ignorant English farm labourer, 
superstitious, fatalistic, suspicious by race, 
taught to believe that some men were ordained 
to wealth, some to poverty, some to teach, 


CURIOSITIES OF SLEE 


Ir is not my intention in this paper to dis- 
cuss the essential nature of sleep, nor to in- 
quire what is the condition of the mental 
faculties during repose. ‘These are interest- 
ing questions, but they are foreign to my 
present subject. What I propose to Go is to 
speak of the curiosities of sleep. Without 
entering into any scientific theories, there are 
many particulars connected with it which 
can hardly fail to be of interest to the readers 
of GOLDEN Hours. 

Sleep, then, may be considered simply as a 
state of rest. Looking only at mankind, we 
may say that it isa state of corporeal and 
mental repose, a repose which in man, as in 
all organized creation, alternates with activity. 
It is a condition in which the vital function: 
continue, although the senses are not affected 
by ordinary impressions of external objects. 

But though this definition may be true as 
regards the higher orders of created beings, it 
is subject to considerable modification when 
we descend to lower grades, or when we 
examine particular instances. Thus the very 
simplest forms of animal life have their seasons 
of rest, and yet in them the senses are very 
few in number, and very feeble in development. | 
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some tobe taught,some to enjoy,some to work ; 
a man entangled in sin, compelled to break 
God's laws by his rulers, a wanderer, a tramp, 
a beggar, driven into a maze of pettifogging 
sins and miserable doubts by a combination 
of nature and circumstances. 

And lastly, no prejudice can do away with 
the fact that he possessed the gift of faith in 
an extraordinary degree. The same Spirit 
which bestowed the gift of holiness on 
A-Kempis and Leighton, of spiritual love on 
Fenelon and Zinzendorf, of practical benevo- 
lence on Howard and Oberlin, of wisdom on 
Pascal and Butler, of apostolic devotion on 
Wes'ey and Grellet, of imagination on Spenser 
and Bunyan, of spiritual courage on Luther and 
Huss, bestowed on Huntington the gift of 
faith, For a gift of faith he certainly had, 
no whit less conspicuous than any one of the 
glorious roll of names I have mentioned. 
Nevertheless I will after all—and here I end— 


| confess him to be one of the least, one of the 


very least in the kingdom of heaven. “ For 

if I have all faith, that I could remove moun- 

tains, and have not charity, I am nothing.” 
RICHARD HEATH. 


P. 


Again, plants, like animals, have their 
periods of activity and ofrepose. A very little 
observation will convince the reader that all 
flowers do not expand atthe same time. But 
he may perhaps be unprepared to hear that 
so different are their habits in this respect 
that the celebrated botanist Linnzeus was 
able to construct what he called a floral 
clock, which indicated the hours of the day 
by the opening and closing of certain flowers. 
The common names of some of our wild 
flowers show that this peculiarity has not es- 
caped the notice of the country folk. Thus 
we have the “Lady eleven o'clock” for the Or- 
nithogalum umbellatum, which opens at that 
hour; and the “Go to bed at noon” fora 
species of Zragopfugon, which closes at midday. 

As in the animal world, the greatest amount 
of activity is manifested during the daylight 
hours, and the larger number of blossoms are 
most fully expanded at mid-day, while among 
night blossoms the corolla is generally most 
fully open towards midnight. There seems, 
however, to be no hour of the day in which 
some blowers do not open, though in the 
greatest number of cases they close again 
soon after sunset. Those flowers which we 
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notice as fully blown in the forenoon gene- 
rally open more rapidly than they close ; while 
those which open only in the afternoon close 
more quickly than they expand. 

As the time of their repose differs, so does 
its amount. The duration of their sleep 
varies from ten to twenty hours, the mean 
being about fourteen. The period of the day 
when it is taken appears to depend upon the 
amount of light with which they are sur- 
rounded; while the amount of their expansion 
is regulated by the temperature. De Candolle 
and other botanists have made experiments 
on the effects of light and darkness upon the 
flowering of plants with curious results. Thus 
it was found that the blossoms of the /pomea 
purpurea, which naturally opens at night, after 
passing two days in a room from which the 
daylight was carefully excluded, but which 
was brilliantly lighted at night by Argand 
lamps, expanded in the morning ; while those 
of Oxalis tetraphylla, after four days of arti- 
ficial illumination, opened in the evening in- 
stead of in the morning, as they would have 
done naturally. Some other natural night 
blowers, which were kept either in perpetual 
light or perpetual darkness, had their move- 
ments so much accelerated, that in six days 
they had gained half a day, and thus had ex- 
changed night for day as their time of opening. 

But these subjects, however interesting 
they may be in themselves, can only be 
touched here in the lightest manner. I pass 
on now to my proper topic—the curiosities of 
sleep as they are seen in mankind. 

Speaking generally, the curiosities of sleep 
may be said to be due to two things—original 
differences of constitution, and changes in- 
duced by disease. 

Sleep is liable to considerable modification, 
according to the idiosyncrasies of individuals. 
But to say this is only a general way of ex- 
pressing our ignorance of the nature of the 
essential differences between the mental and 
physical conformation of various persons, or 
races. The constitutional development of 
one individual is such that he sleeps long 
and profoundly—he is aheavy sleeper. The 
constitutional development of another is such 
that he requires but little sleep, and is easily 
roused from it. As a general rule the heavy 
sleepers are fat and florid, the light sleepers 
thin and pallid. The fat boy in “ Pickwick” 
was constantly falling asleep, sometimes at 
very inconvenient moments. But children 
and young persons for the most part need 
more sleep than those who have arrived at 
middle life. A baby’s time is almost equally 
divided between eating and sleeping ; and 








this puts it in the most favourable position for 
growth, because during sleep digestion and 
assimilation go on actively. The maxim which 
says “Six hours for a man, seven for a 
woman, and eight for a fool,” may be true in 
the main, like many other maxims which 
have become current, but it must not be 
pressed too far. It must not be applied 
at all during the early and the late periods of 
life, and during middle age it must be con- 
sidered open to many exceptions. There are 
cases in which persons are well and vigorous 
who habitually take less than the prescribed 
allowance, and there are others in which 
persons need more. And yet I do not know 


| of a case in which there has been a great and 


a continuous departure from this standard 
without its consisting in, or producing, dis- 
ease. The protracted want of sleep—con- 
tinuous watchfulness—has often been known 
to end in mania; and many a person who 
has been tortured by being forcibly kept from 
going to sleep has become a raving lunatic, 
On the other hand, very long and very pro- 
found sleep must be regarded as a morbid 
condition akin to lethargy or coma. Though, 
therefore, no hard and fast rules can be laid 
down, it may be said that from a half to a 
quarter of our time may properly be spent in 


|sleep ; the exact amount varying chiefly ac- 


cording to the age of the individual and his 

abits. Probably the shortest night’s rest 
which will suffice to maintain active exertion 
is about four hours, Instances are on record 
of persons who have habitually taken no more 
than this, and yet have been capable of great 
and sustained exertion. A much shorter 
period than four hours will suffice if it be 
taken several times during the day. Thus, 
sailors who take watch and watch about 
for two hours at a time, remain in perfect 
health, and capable of acute observation, 
as well as of much exertion. But there is a 
limit beyond which wakefulness cannot safely 
be maintained. Nature zw¢// assert her claims, 
and the neglect of them is attended with 
grave peril to the individual. Not even the 
sharpest anxiety, nor the sorest grief, nor the 
keenest excitement, nor the most imperative 
calls of duty can prevent the access of sleep 
when the body demands it from sheer exhaus- 
tion. Every medical man knows that when 
a patient has to be tended night and day the 
energies of the most anxious and affectionate 
relatives are sure to be worn out in a very 
short time, and sleep will inevitably follow. 
In such a case there is scarcely a more im- 
portant duty than to arrange the nursing, so 
that that all those who undertake it may have 
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a sufficient amount of sleep to be active and 
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‘recommend that the band should play during 


vigilant while at their post. Without this their; the night in order to keep the men awake. 


own health is in danger of giving way under | 


the strain that is put upon it, and the work 
of nursing is sure to be imperfectly done. All 
of us must have seen instances of this sort. 
It is not necessary to dwell upon them. 

We have an example of the way in which 
after long wakefulness, accompanied by much 
physical exertion, sleep will overpower even 
a strong man, in the following quotation from 
Mr. Macgregor’s “ Voyage alone in the yawl 
Rob Roy.” He gives this account of his 
arrival at Dover, after a perilous voyage across 
the channel from Havre :—“I went up to 
the Lord Warden Hotel, meaning to write 
home, dine, and go to bed, after fifty-three 
hours without sleep; but while waiting for 
the servant to bring hot water, and with my 
jacket off, I tumbled on to the bed for a 
moment. Then it was three o'clock p.m.; soon, 
as it seemed, awake again, I saw it was still 
light, and bright sun shining ; also my watch 
had run down, the water-jug was cold, and it 
was a puzzle to make out how I felt so 
wonderfully fresh. Why, it was #2x/ day, and 
I had soundly slept for seventeen hours!” 

Cases to illustrate the fact that excitement 
is not sufficient to insure wakefulness are not 
perhaps so familiar or so obvious. ‘There 
are however, instances on record of sailors 
having fallen asleep during the height of an 
engagement, and while the roar of the 
cannon was sounding in their ears, fairly 
overcome by the exhaustion of their nervous 
systems in consequence of the protracted 
exertions to which they had been exposed. 
We all know, too by experience that reading 
or preaching, which may be sufficiently 
stimulating or exciting in itself, fails to keep 
us awake if our powers of endurance are 
exhausted. Who has not, under such cir- 
cumstances, made the most virtuous resolves 
and the most determined efforts? and yet he 
has found to his annoyance, and perhaps 
to his shame, that sleep got the mastery over 
him. But it is not only that excitement 
fails to keep us awake when nature de- 
mands repose, but even the call of duty 
and a keen sense of self-interest cannot do 
it. Thus it has often been noticed that 
soldiers have fallen asleep while on the march, 
and that not in isolated instances—a young 
recruit here, or a sickly man there, but a large 
proportion of the men forming a company. 


This is more particularly apt to occur in hot | 


climates during night marches. Many Indian | 
So well} 


officers have attested the fact. 
recognised indeed is it, that military manuals 





‘subject. What is true of the muscular sys- 


| vation that in some persons the senses are 
'more easily aroused from slumber than in 


In the memoir of the celebrated Major 
Hodson, of “‘ Hodson’s Horse,” we find the 
| following account from the pen of a brother 

officer: —“ The way Hodson used to work 
| Was quite miraculous. He was a slighter 
man and lighter weightthan Iam. Then he 
|had that most valuable gift of being able to 
get refreshing sleep on horseback. I have 
been out with him all night following and 
watching the enemy, when he has gone off 
dead asleep, waking up after an hour as fresh 
as a lark ; whereas if I went to sleep in the 
saddle, the odds were I fell off on my nose.” 
It may not seem so wonderful that men should 
sleep in the saddle. Those who are accus- 
tomed to riding may sleep in it almost as 
easily as other men do ina chair; and the 
horse is an animal of such sagacity that the 
rider may well feel confident in relying upon 
his guidance. But that men should fall 
asleep while on the march, while the arm is 
shouldering a musket and the legs are moving 
in regular step, does seem very strange. Such 
parts of the system as can find repose insist 
as it were, upon taking it, while those which 
cannot be spared are obliged to continue at 
work. In a similar way children employed 
in factories have been known to fall asleep 
while tending certain pieces of machinery 
and doing what was necessaryto keep them in 
motion. These and other milder examples of 
the same class — as, for instance, when a person 
falls asleep standing at adesk—are approaches 
to what we see normally among many animals 
—namely, that some part is in active exercise 
during sleep. Thus many quadrupeds sleep 
standing. It is evident, therefore, that 
their muscles are not altogether relaxed ; 
those which maintain the body in position 
are in a state of tension. The same is true 
of most birds. They sleep grasping a branch, 
and balancing their bodies on one leg. Every 
child notices with interest the way in which 
his canary or bullfinch goes to roost. Well, 
during that sleep some of its muscles are in 
constant activity. 

We might follow out this point further, but 
it is time to turn to another aspect of our 


tem is also noticed in the senses and in the 
intellect. It is a matter of common obser- 


others. Some individuals will hear a noise, 
which others will sleep through, as the phrase 
is. Some are awoke by a very slight degree 
of light, while others can sleep soundly in the 
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full blaze of day. Some awake with a slight 
smell, such as of fire, to which others are 
quite insensible. The house might almost be 
burnt down before they would be aware of 
it. We have known an instance in which a 
lady was awakened by asmell of gas. She got 
up, and traced it to the room occupied by 
two elderly ladies, who, being unaccustomed 
to that mode of lighting, had blown out the 
gas before getting into bed. Though the at- 
mosphere of the room was dangerously 
stifling, they were quite unaware of it, and 
were both sound asleep. 

The unusual sensitiveness sometimes 
seen existing in mankind, is an approach 
to what is normal among certain animals, 
which are much more entirely dependent 
upon their senses for their safety than we 
are. Thus the hare is said to sleep with 
its eyes open. In others the sense of hearing 
is exquisitely acute, so as to-warn them of 
the slightest approach of danger. This is 
specially the case with dogs. The fol- 
lowing anecdote, narrated by Jesse, in his 
“ Gleanings of Natural History,” is a remark- 
able illustration of the truth of this statement. 

A farmer lived in a very lonely situation, 
his house being about two miles from any 
other dwelling. This man was in the habit 
of drinking deeply, and would frequently, 
upon going to market on a Tuesday, re- 
main there drinking for several days ; his 
family, therefore, did not sit up for him at 
night. On one occasion, however, when they 
were gone to bed, they were alarmed by the 
violent barking and howling of the house- 
dog, a large animal that always rested in the 
kitchen. The mistress and two men-servants 
got up, and endeavoured to appease the dog. 
The animal rushed with the utmost violence 
against the door, and used every endeavour 
to get out, biting at the woodwork, and at 


the same time sending forth most piteous | 
| howlings. 


The people in the house appre- 
hended an attack from robbers, but at 
length they opened the door, and the dog 
rushed out. Within the hour the voice of 
the master of the house was heard, and 
upon the door being opened he appeared 
attended by the dog. ‘The account he gave 
was, that upon returning from market very 
drunk, he fell from his horse into a deep 
dyke, and was wholly unable to get out, 
the water being up to his neck. He clung 
to the bank, and there held on till he was 
almost frozen to death (it was a cold night 
in January). He remembered crying out 
loudiy for help, and when all hope had 
ceased, and he was nearly exhausted, he 











found himself seized by the collar of his 
coat by his noble and faithful dog, who 
succeeded by his exertions in extricating 
him from the ditch,and with great difficulty 
he reached home. He was about a mile 
from his house when he fell into the water, 
and the supposition is, that the dog, lying 
with his head upon the ground (the earth 
being a conductor of sound), was enabled 
to hear the cries for help during the still- 
ness of the night, and thus was the means 
of saving his master’s life.” 

I have said that the amount of sleep re- 
quired by different persons is in a great 
degree the result of habit. So also is the 
time at which they take it. As a general 
rule mankind sleep during the night, and are 
active during the day. Darkness and silence 
are favourable to their repose. But more 
than this, it seems to be a law of their nature 
that their rest should centre round the mid- 
night, and their work round the mid-day. 
The value of this axiom is familiarly acknow- 
ledged by calling the sleep which is obtained 
before midnight, “beauty sleep.” Every one 
knows that if he sits up till the *‘ small hours” 
of the morning his whole frame becomes 
chilled, and it is not easy for him to sleep when 
he does go to bed. ‘This period, the early 
morning, is the time when the earth and the 
atmosphere have cooled down to the lowest 
degree, and when we have least power to 
resist the external influences. In order to 
enjoy a refreshing night’s rest we ought to be 
in bed and asleep three or four hours before 
this trying period comes round, and then the 
recumbent position, the warmth of the bed- 
clothes, and the small demand that is made 


upon our vital energies, enable us to pass || 


through these depressing hours under the 
most advantageous circumstances. ‘The stu- 
dent, who for a length of time allows his 
reading to rob him of his sleep until the early 
dawn, may flatter himself that he has strength 
to bear both the mental and the physical 
exertion, and may laugh at warnings from 
anxious friends, but sooner or later he is | 
sure to have to pay the penalty of his impru- | 
dence. And in the same way those who, in 
the hard struggle for existence, have habitually 
to work at night—such as compositors of the 
morning papers, railway guards, and others— 
do so at a great risk, and almost with a cer- 
tainty of shortening their days. 

It cannot be that a man should violate 
one of the primary rules of his being without 
suffering for it. But though man is not 
constituted for nocturnal activity, there are 
some creatures that are. There are whole 





























classes of animals that are profoundly | 
asleep all day long, and who only become | 
active as twilight comes on. These are 
called crepuscular, and of them the bat 
is a familiar example. This little animal 
must sleep away a great part of his exist- 
ence, for he is dormant during the whole 
of the daylight hours, then for a short 
time he is actively on the wing, in search 
of his food, and then once more retires 
to rest. And there are many insects which 
follow the same manner of life, as, for instance, 
the moth. Other animals, again, there are 
which are wholly nocturnal. The cat is a 
familiar example of this class. Every one 
knows how fond he is of roaming at night— 
it is his nature, and many of our readers 
may have noticed him coming home in the 
morning with a young rabbit, or a bird, ora 
field mouse in his mouth as the result of 
the night’s hunting. Gorged with food he 
lies on the hearth-rug all day long, fast | 
asleep, while busy life is going on around 
him, and then at the approach of evening 
he begins to bestir himself, and is ready 
once more for the chase, 

This peculiarity of the predacious tribes is 
a striking instance of the wise provisions of 
nature, for while it gives them an obvious 
advantage in seeking for their food, it also 
affords security to man. Both these points 
seem to be alluded to in the Psalmist’s 
words, “ Thou makest darkness, and it is 
night, wherein all the beasts of the forest do 
creep forth. The young lions roar after their 
prey, and seek their meat from God. The 
sun ariseth, they gather themselves together, 
and lay them down in their dens. Man 
goeth forth unto his work and to his labour 
until the evening. O Lord, how manifold 
are Thy works! in wisdom hast Thou made 
them all!” 

This naturally leads me to the considera- 
tion of another great peculiarity which exists | 
in certain animals in respect to sleep — I} 
allude to hybernation. It is a well-known | 
fact that there are some animals which sleep | 
through the whole winter. A notable example 
of this is found in the Polar bear. It eats 
an increased quantity of food just before the 
long Arctic winter sets in, and becomes very 
fat. It then chooses a sheltered spot and 
lies down to sleep. The snow descends, and | 
soon covers it entirely ; but still it sleeps on, 
buried perhaps many feet below the surface. 
The warmth and moisture occasioned by its 
breath suffice to form, as it were, a small 
tube communicating with the atmosphere, | 
¢nl through this it obtains enough air to 


| animal. 


| could now afford. 
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supply all that is needed for its slow and 
feeble respiration. This sleep lasts for 
several months; meanwhile the bear lives 
upon its own fat. When the sunshine of 
spring melts the snow and wakes the animal 
from its slumbers, it is in perfect health, but 
very thin. 

Every child who has kept dormice is 
familiar with their winter sleep; and though, 
by bringing them near the fire, they may be 
aroused, yet as soon as they are put back 
into their hiding-place they relapse into a 
state of unconsciousness. It is not until the 
spring comes, with its genial influences per- 
vading all nature, that they fairly awake. 
The tortoise, again, is another hybernating 
I have known one kept in this 
country in a garden for several years. At the 
approach of winter it buried itself in the 
ground, and remained there until the following 
spring. 

Though it is the custom to speak of hyber- 
nation as a state of sleep, yet in some import- 
ant particulars it differs from what is ordi- 
narily meant by that term. Thus, during 
hybernation the vital energies are reduced 
toa minimum; respiration, though it goes on, 
is retarded ; and the wear and tear of the body 
is very much less than during ordinary repose. 

Though man is not a hybernating animal, 
yet the tendency of the system during sleep is 
to repair, and not to destruction. And hence 
he can pass a much longer time without 
food when he is asleep than he can when he is 
awake. This is a fact well known by expe- 
rience to many poor and needy persons, who 
go to bed early and sleep late, that they may 
make their scanty supply of victuals last for 
the diminished number of waking hours. 

In this paper I have spoken only of sleep, 
and of some of the curiosities connected with 
that state. But there are others, which I 


_have intentionally passed over in silence. 


Thus I have made no mention of dreams or 
of somnambulism, and yet they are perhaps 
among the most interesting subjects connected 
with sleep. They open, however, a wide 
field for our consideration ; they are closely 
related to one another, and they are 


' sufficiently distinct from the class of facts 


that I have just been speaking of. I have 


‘therefore preferred to keep them apart from 


our present study; but I hope that at some 


' future time I may be able to make them the 
| subject of a separate paper. 


They are not 
only of great interest in themselves, but they 
branch out into other subjects, which would 
oblige us to give them more space than we 
W. FAIRLIE CLARKE. 
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CHAPTER VII.—AMALEK-——JETHRO—SINAI. 


THERE lies before us the first page of “ The 
Book of the Wars of the Lord.” Of the 
many decisive battles of the world few were 
more decisive than the battle of Rephidim. 
It was no small matter to bring an army of 
raw recruits (there was not a single veteran 
amongst them) into the field against trained 
warriors, and to bring them out of it with 
credit. It was to avoid panic and defeat 
that God had “led them about” when they 
came out of Egypt, instead of taking them 
straight through the land of the Philistines, 
“lest peradventure the people repent when 
they see war.” But they could not be thus 
screened forever. They were to be soldiers, 
every man of them. Their inheritance would 
be disputed every inch. Nations red with 
blood and bloated with sensuality were to be 
blotted out from history ; and Israel was to 
be the hammer to break them in pieces. 
They must learn to fight. They must learn 
to conquer. They learnt both in the same 
day on the field of Rephidim. Only think 
of the consequences to them, to us, and to the 
whole world if the battle had gone against 
them. It would have put back civilization 
for ages ; morality would have been draped 
with mourning, and religion covered with a 
pall. All this was averted by the victory,— 
the victory less of Israel than of Jehovah. 
The occasion is noteworthy. Henry ob- 
serves that they had been quarrelling with 
Moses, and Amalek quarrels with them. 
The spirit of contention is contagious, and 
leads to retribution. Every reader has re- 
marked that it was after the gift of water 


from the rock that Israel was attacked. | fleeter the feet of fatigue. 


| 


| before we-enter the field. The God who has 

fought for us on the Red Sea will fight 77 us 
at Rephidim. He will not forsake the work 
of His own hands. Faith may trust Hitn here 
as well as there, till those who are “ justified 
by faith” become “ sanctified by faith ”’ 
also. 

The leader of the brave band of youthful 
warriors that day was one of whom Israel 
would hear more by and by. He who won 
his maiden spurs at Rephidim lived to lead 
Israel into many a greater conflict the other 
side Jordan. But it was not Joshua’s waving 
plume, or gleaming sword, or flashing mail 
that riveted his soldiers’ regard. Every eye 
was turned away to yonder consecrated 
heights,where a venerable man, twice Joshua’s 
age, was sitting, with a huge boulder for 
| his throne and a staff for his royal standard. 
| It reads like a Homeric conflict. How many 
|atime the tide of battle surged to and fro! 











| But Homer never sung of success coming | 


Moses was an intercessor as well as a standard- 
| bearer. 
| pointed to Israel’s God. 


| Jehovah himself was their banner. 


He rallied Israel because his rod 


|from the uplifted hand of a mediator; for || 


Not that wand, but | 
Moses || 


| felt it, “and built an altar”—it was a fitting || 
| place,—“ and called the name of it Jehovah. || 


| nissi ;” it was a fitting name. Jehovah, and 
‘not Israel, not Moses, not the rod, wrought 
| deliverance for the people. 


It was hours before the last charge was || 


| made. 


“Joshua was not tired of fighting || 


| but Moses was tired of holding up his | 


The more spiritual the duty, the 
Moses could not 


| hands.” 


Hitherto “God had fought for them, and | have held out, and Amalek would not have 


they held their peace.” But now God must | 
fight in them ; yea, they must fight for God. 
It isso with the convert. Up to the giving of 
the Spirit everything is done for him; atone- 
ment is Christ’s work, justification is Christ’s 
work, adoption is Christ’s work. In all this 
he can do nothing, he is called to do 
nothing, he is allowed to do nothing; God 
fights for him. But now the field is changed, 
and the conditions of fighting are changed 


aiso. The battle-ground is his heart. “ The | 
flesh lusteth against the Spirit,” and there is | 


“war in the gates.” We are all conscious of 


been worsted, had not Aaron and Hur stayed 
the weary arms. 
one of the greatest of our painters has de- 
picted it—the three aged men, men of the 
wilderness, on the rough rocks that overlook 
the plain where their straining eyes descry 
‘young Joshua and his army in the deadly 
fight,—the venerable form of him on whom 
hung so many hopes, supported by his no 
less venerable companions. But I should 
| not go to Millais to find the finest counterpart 
| of this circumstance. I should rather go to 
some Christian church, to some humble 





It isan impressive scene, as | 








this struggle ; but how to turn the fight to | prayer meeting, in which sometimes men, like 
victory, that is the question. We can answer Hur, but little known, sustain by prayer the 
it only by remembering that we are victors | flagging, failing strength of their leaders, and 
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so maintain the cause of fatherland and_| the sole reason for this is the use of a word 
faith. Many a little gathering, many a|which is translated “father-in-law.” It is, 
lonely night-long wrestling with the angel, is| however, a word capable of signifying any 
the only thing between the world and ruin,|kinsman. In Gen. xix. 12 it is applied to 
between the Church and defeat. Pray on,/the sons-in-law of Lot; in Exod. iv. to 
brothers, wrestle on. ‘‘ Hold up the hands | Moses as husband of Zipporah. The word, 
that hang down,”—your own and others ; and | therefore, by no means requires the rendering 
God defend the right. igiven; and it is cogently argued by the 

But a greater than Moses is here, a| writer in the Speaker’s Commentary that pro- 
Mediator whose arms are never weary,|bably Reuel had two sons, the name of the 
who “ever liveth to make intercession for|one Jethro, and the name of the other 





























us.” When Amalek makes his fiercest charge, | 
and Agag gives his sharpest thrust; when | 
you fight with broken sword and wounded 
arm, then look where on the everlasting hills 
the everlasting Priest is pleading; pleading 
rodinhand. ‘Art thou not it wherewith thou | 
smote Rahab, * and wounded the dragon?” 
Yes, by His death has He conquered Satan, 
and by it you may conquer the flesh. 
Pharaoh has fallen,and Amalek cannotstand. 
“The prince of this world is judged,” and his 
allies cannot prevail. Look upon the symbol 
of the complete atonement—the rod of 
Jehovah. Listen to the accents of the 
pleading Saviour—the intercession of Jesus, 
and return to the charge. Rally to the cry, 
Jehovah-nissi. Fight manfully under that 
banner ; “ the battle is the Lord’s.” “ Sin 


shall not have dominion over you.” Victory 
shall be on the side of faith and prayer and 


Christ. And God, who keeps a book of 
remembrance, not only of holy conversa- 
tions ,t but of holy conflicts, will “ write this 
for a memorial, and rehearse it in the ears 
of” { some younger soldier for his comfort 
and his cheer. 

II. The Christian life is not all fighting. 
It has its bowers of peace as well as fields of 
battle, its joys of society as well as scenes of 
carnage. And so had Israel’s. The notes 
of the horns of Amalek sounding a retreat 
had hardly died away when peaceful pastoral 
strains announce the arrival of a caravan of 
friends and faithful allies. God’s first sign to 
Moses was a promise that he should pass| 
through the land of his exile when he had| 
become the foremost man of a free people. | 
The leadership had been conferred, the free-| 
dom had been achieved, and now Moses was | 
to be reminded of God’s faithfulness by the | 
arrival of his wife and children, under the 
kind care of his kinsman Jethro. 

Who was Jethro? It is commonly thought 
that he was the same as Reuel,§ and b 
many he is also identified with Hobab,|| but 


t Exod. xvii. 14. 


* Egypt. t Mal. iii. 16. 4S 
} Num, x. 29. 


§ Exod. ii. 18. 
Vi. 





Hobab. 

What was Jethro? It is said in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews that Christ was a 
Priest “after the order of Melchizedek.” 
Was there then not only an individual priest 
“made like unto the Son of God,” but an 
order of priests who shared something at 
least of that resemblance? I like to think 
that there was. I do not care, indeed, to 
press the word “order” as absolutely in- 
volving this. But it does seem as though 
other priests, as ancient in their origin, as 
honourable in their hierarchy, and with 
marks of distinction as noteworthy as those 
found in the strange story of Melchizedek, 
were to be met with dotted about the world, 
now upon the fringes of the robe of Israel’s 
royal race, and now as stars in the night, far 
away in the distant heathen darkness. It is 
very sweet to me to think of such witnesses 
for the true God amongst wild and wandering 
tribes, and it is not unnatural to connect 
this patriarchal priesthood into a series under 
its greatest name, and to call it “ the order of 
Melchizedek.” 

If so, Jethro was a member of the order, 
and an illustrious member too. “For con- 
sider how great this man was, to whom,” not 
only Israel, but her elders, and Aaron, her 
predestined priest, “came to eat bread ;” 
while Jethro, the stranger, the alien, not of 
Levi, not of Israel, but “the priest of 
Midian,” “took a burnt offering and sacri- 
fices for God.” It was a patriarchal practice, 
older than Aaron, older than Israel, old as 
the fall in Eden, and after this it was that the 
great High Priest, no tribesman or clansman, 
but the universal Priest, offered the one 
sacrifice for all nations. 

Another proof of Jethro’s greatness is the 
way in which Moses and all Israel deferred to 
his sage advice in suggesting the division of 
the offices of lawgiver and judge. The 
former, and some few great causes, were to 
be left to Moses, as they are left to an English 
chancellor ; the latter were to be given, as 
they are given among us, to other occupants 


of the bench. The suggestion was afterwards 
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worked into the laws of the people, and | “ streaked from head to foot as with boiling 
thus the old sheikh, who united so well in his | streams of dark red matter poured over 
own person sacred and secular offices, and | them ;” in one of those wadies which are like 
who, like Leopold of Belgium, added to his! nothing so much as dry river beds, or in a 
official dignity a charm of courtesy and of wider plain of grass, with here and there a 
sagacity which everywhere won respect, left tree near a springing well,—in some such 
his mark on the legislation of the Hebrew scene the people were encamped ; and from 
commonwealth for many ages to come. some neighbouring summit, commanding a 
The meeting of the kinsmen is strikingly view of the whole peninsula of Sinai, scored 
Oriental. Moses “ did obeisance” to Jethro, and seamed with innumerable wadies, and 
‘and kissed him.” But their conversation is frowning with peaks, and cliffs, and moun- 
as truly Occidenta/, or rather, it belongs to all | tains,—from sucha summit, cloud-capped with 
places and to all time. “They asked each more than material mist, came flashing forth I] 
other of their welfare,” and told each other the light of God’s countenance, and rolling | 
the news. And what glorious news Moses over the bowed heads of the people the tones | 
had to tell! of what a victory, yea, a series of a “ voice like the sound of many waters.”’ || f 
of victories! and that without striking a The giving of the law was one great pur- || @ || 
single blow till now they fought with Amalek. pose of the march from Egypt, and its com- || @ | 
Such courteous questions, such political news, pletion and fulfilment one great purpose of 
are as allowable as they are common ; but the prolongation of that march. I cannot 


















































| 4 

what we should take care is to give both a help thinking that this would have been the i. H 

i! divine turn as these friends did, to infuse into chief feature of the holy convocation de- | it 
{ questions of health or questions of politics the manded by God when He first sent to | | ] 
i3 spirit of one who watches God’s hand in all, Pharaoh, saying, ‘‘ Let My people go;” and if 1 ‘ 
‘ and loves His success beyond all other. that room for its promulgation was one || @ || 1j 
i Where these two things ever meet in whole- reason of the requirement that that convoca- | @ |) 

; some words, and truth and love are found, tion should take place beyond the limits of || } | y. 
\ there will “your speech be always with grace, Egypt. As it was, freed from their compact, | é 
if seasoned with salt.” and freed for ever from their enemies, there I! th 
i III. We have traced the wanderings of the was no reason for haste, and the three days’ | @ || he 
et children of Israel through many and varied journey had grown into something nearer a | || (, 
scenes ; some of them scenes not very fa- journey of three months. But at length all I im 

miliar. Succoth, Etham, Pi-hahiroth, Marah, was ready and the revelation began. | ‘ 

Elim, Sin, Rephidim, are easily forgotten| The first step in the divine manifestation | is 

names, but no one can forget Sinai. The'was to call Moses some distance up the I ha 

stupendous revelation made thereon crowns| height, and there in the loneliness of scenes | & || th 

it with an awful glory, second only to the! the most lonely, and the familiarity of a | || pe 

glory of the mountain where the second friendship the most august, to recapitulate | re 

Moses taught, and of the field where he fell.| the great things God had done for Israel, Il th 
What would the world not give to know which! —“how He bare them on eagles’ wings, | : 
is the hoary peak whereon the cloud so long/and brought them unto Himselt”—and_ to | es 
rested, and where the mightiest preacher/ announce the forming of a covenant be- s rl 

uttered the mightiest sermon of the days of! tween him and them,—a covenant which if i] re 

old! Jebel Masa has, since the monks of kept would make them God’s “peculiar ||| pr 







traditional Sinai; but Stanley, following| every citizen should be a king, a church in 

Robinson and others, urges the claims of| which every member should be a priest. 
Ras Sufsafeh, or possibly of Sena, peaks of} As a statesman might leave his sovereign’s | th 

Mount Serbal, as at once superior, because | side to communicate his will unto his sub- | 
of the vast auditorium the plain at the base| jects, so Moses went directly from this |) 
supplies, and supported by a more ancient! audience with God to an audience with | 
tradition, as the ruins on the heights and of|the people. “ And all the people answered 
the city and episcopal see of Paran in the| together and said, All that the Lord hath | 
valley attest. We shall certainly not decide} spoken we will do.” It wasa good beginning. | 
the merits of these rival claimants. All that} Though the law, which was the basis of the | 
we know is that somewhere amidst these! covenant, was still a secret, they might well 
lofty solitudes, ribbed with granite, built up| trust the God whose law it was. Though 
upon “what seemed to be the ruins, the/the keeping of it was an impossibility to 
cinders of mountains calcined to ashes,’”’{ human nature, yet the endeavour to keep it 


Justinian built a convent near it, been the treasure above all people ;” a state in which | | jon 
1} 
| 
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|| on the ground, or the likeness of any fish| what God was really like, so that Moses, who 


| afford to lose the sense of sanctity forced upon | for fuller manifestation of the divine nature. 


| 








| 
! 


| mountain, and the prohibition to pass them | 


|| thing for such a God. 


| 


'| the need of purity of heart if they would re-| to grasp the conception of a Being—— 
| ceive the divine commandments. 
| be thrust upon the conviction of the most| 


| is almost banished from modern creeds, and 
| we are content to talk of His love. 
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was none the less right and promising. They | sense of the holiness of God, the awfulness of 
had well spoken all that they had said. Oh sin, and the inevitableness of retribution, is 
that there were such a heart in them ! not, I think, the fear that even “ perfect love” 

But, alas! it was with them as with too/|casts out. But if it were, Israel’s was not 
many of us as on some birthday, some new| yet “ perfect love ;” nor is the sinner’s when 
year’s day, or some other time of solemnity, he comes to God. And though He would a 
when the heart is deeply stirred, the claims of | thousand times sooner lead him to Calvary 
Christ are felt to be paramount ; we own them, | than to Sinai, yet it will quicken the con- 
we bow to them, we are ready to accept them, | science, ay, and intensify the .affections too, 
to accept them all; to do anything, every- | to see how dreadful is this place, and to feel 
But the time of | the exceeding sinfulness of sin. 
promise passes, and the time for performance| At length the third day, the day of expec- 
| comes; it is found to be a time of tempta- tation, came. The voice of the trumpet 

tion, and the question is whether the cords | sounding long, and loud was the church bell 
of our love are strong enough to bear the | to summon the vastest of all assemblies to 
strain of the world ; whether the bonds of| the most awful of all convocations. Trem- 
obedience are firm enough to secure us/bling they went forth under the peals that 

| against shipwreck. shook the mountains, and the lightning that 
The Daysman returns again and again be-| flashed from their summits. Every eye was 
tween Jehovah and the people. This expec- | turned towards one shrouded peak, whose 
tation rose to the tip-toe of excitement when | canopy of cloud was the dark pavilion of the 
the promise was distinctly given that God | King of kings. Within the sable curtains of 
would come unto them, and they should hear | that tent of storm, ten thousands of angels 

His voice. But how would He come? Would / were passing and repassing, and the Lord 

it be “in the likeness of male or female, the | God of Israel was among them. 

likeness of any beast that is upon the earth,| More and more solemn grew the spectacle, 

or the likeness of any fowl that flieth in the | intenser and yet more intense grew the crav- 

air, or the likeness of any thing that creepeth | ing to discover who were within the clouds— 





























that is in the waters under the earth?” And} had been summoned within the veil, was sent 
how would He speak? Would it be to! down once again to “charge the people, lest | 
counsel the erection of shrines and symbols, | they break through unto the Lord to gaze, | 
images of silver and images of gold? They|and many of them perish.” Neither he nor | 
would soon see, they would soon hear for| they beheld any “ manner of similitude.” So | 
themselves. Meantime one thought must/that at length the great truth must have | 
have been uppermost in every mind—a| dawned upon them that “God is a Spirit.” | 
thought of the holiness of God. They would} To us who live in the noonday it is hard to | 

| 

| 


| 
| 


feel it when Moses repeated God’s command | comprehend the state of mind which would 
for sanctity. They would be awed with| require light on so initial a truth ; but a 
the thought of it during the three days of! nation of slaves, bred up in the midst of a 
which seemed to speak of| nation of idolaters, would find it hard enough 


| 


preparation 


It would) « Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 


And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man, 
A motion and a spirit which impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.” 


stolid when the bounds were set up about the 


| 

| 
ratified with the threatening of death. There | 
was later, there was gentler teaching than | é | 
this in store for man; but the race could ill} Indeed, the human soul at all times yearns | 
. | 
The fear of God| It cannot comprehend the infinite, and will 
not be satisfied with abstractions. No won- 
der, then, that it needed all the reiterated as- 
surance by sign, and word, and deed on Sinai, 
to lead Israel to worship “ the King eternal, 
immortal, and invisible.” 

No wonder that even this did not suffice 
to stifle the cravings of the heart for some 
symbol of the Deity evident to sense, so that 


it by the scenes of Sinai. 


But love 
and fear are perfectly compatible. Love, the 
very highest between a sinful and a sinless 
being, will find its basis in filialfear. By and 
by doubtless it will dispense with one ele- 
ment of this feeling, and throw down the 
ladder by which it has climbed. But this 
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the second commandment was broken in 
sight of the very mount where it was given. 
But if we may have no graven image of our 
God, may we have no image that is not 
graven? Or must we ever live, and even 
die, and still not see God? Christ is the 
answer to both questions. He is “ the image 


and I will be your God, and ye shall be My 
people.” Well were it for the world and for 
the Church if it were never forgotten that not 
ceremony, not even theology finds the chief 
place in this God-given law, but declarations 
of duty to Godand man. “ Mere morality,” 
as theologians love to call it, may be bidden 





of the invisible God.” In His love—better 
than carved ivory—the love of God is mani- 
fest ; in His truth, whiter than white marble, 
the truth of God is taught ; in His holiness, 
purer than the pure gold, the holiness of God 
is incarnate. Carrara could supply no material 
half so costly ; Canova could frame no con- 
ception half so glorious, in which to set forth 
(were it allowed) the form of God. But 
Jesus has done it. We want no idol; we 
need no manifestation. He hath shown us 
the Father, and it sufficeth us. He is “the 
brightness of His glory, and the express image 
of His person.” 

Israel looked and looked that day in vain 
to see the face of God, but not in vain did 
they listen for His voice. There is some 
doubt whether “ the ten words,” as the deca- 
logue was called, rung out in their ears from 
the cloud, or whether they only heard the 
thunders, while the articulate words were re- 
served for the ear of Moses. I think, how- 
ever, that the decalogue was spoken to all, 
the rest of the law to Moses only. But, 
however conveyed to them, this wonderful 
compendium of morality must have made 
deep impression on the mind of an untutored 
people—an impression, however, which cul- 
ture does but serve to increase. 

Josephus tersely says that while other 
nations made religion a part of virtue, their 
law made virtue a part of religion. Jeremiah 
had more strikingly said the same thing from 
God long before: “I spake not unto your 
fathers, nor commanded them concerning | 
burnt offerings or sacrifices, but this thing | 
commanded I them, saying, Obey My voice, | 


to hold its peace when religion has to speak, 
| but right dear in the sight of the Lord is that 
‘very morality, It is the core of the code 
| Mosaic ; it is the root of the tree of all true 
piety ; it is the heart of all that is holiest 
and all that is heavenliest amongst men. It 
was commended to mankind by God’s lips ; 
it was written for mankind by God’s hand ; 
it was kept for mankind in God’s ark ; it was 
ratified for mankind by God’s judgments ; it 
has priority in every way, and hapless is the 
creed in which it finds a second place. ‘True, 
“ye are not come unto the tangible mount* 
that burned with fire, nor unto blackness, and 
darkness, and tempest, and the sound of a 
trumpet, and the voice of words ; but 
ye are come unto mount Zion, and unto the 
city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusa- 
lem.” True, ye have not kept the whole 
law ; every mouth must be stopped, and all 
the world must become guilty before God; 
but the mount of beatitudes has also its Law- 
giver and its law; the Second Moses no less 
than the first requires the love of God and 
man with heart and might; and the blood of 
sprinkling is shed, justification by faith with- 
out the deeds of the law is graciously pro- 
claimed, “that the righteousness of the law 
might be fulfilled in us.” The sacrifice of 
Calvary is itself a means to an end; that 
| end is our moral advancement as well as our 
pardon and peace, that we may be, “not 





| without law towards Christ, but under the law 
| to God.” 


* “That might be touched ” is a misleading trans- 
lation. 


J. B. FIGGIS, M.A. 
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A STORY OF SWISS LIFE. 


LA HARPE. 


BY MADAME COULIN, 


CHAPTER XX.—THE BROTHERS’ VISIT. 


‘* Through knowledge we behold the world’s creation, 
How in his cradle first he fostered was ; 
And judge of Nature’s cunning operation, 
How things she formed of a formless mass : 
By knowledge we do learn ourselves to know, 
And what to man and what to God we owe.” 
Spenser. 


$99 


“ MADAME DE LA HARPE! 
dener’s wife, who, seated at the foot of the 
stairs, was actively employed in preparing 


her vegetables for the morrow’s market ; and | 
having arranged in their flaskets the deli- | 
cate lettuces, dark-leaved spinach, round- | 


rooted celery, and white-stalked leeks, was 
now tying up the little bundles of parsley 
intended to fill the tiny flat baskets still 
empty before her. ‘‘ Madame de la Harpe!” 

“Ves,” said Lily, opening the door and 
stepping to the head of the staircase. 

“ A boy from Monsieur is waiting to speak 
to Madame.” 

“To me, Madame Raluba ?”’ 

* Monsieur desired me to give Madame 
this note,” said the boy, mounting a few steps 
and handing it to her. 

“ Any answer required ?” said Lily. 

“ No Madame ;” and the lad turned to go. 

Lily opened the envelope, and abstracting 
the note, read as follows :— 

“Dear Lity,—My brothers are come to 
spend the day; thought it best to let you 
know,—not that you are to give yourself any 
needless trouble. I shall send up something 
to add to our dinner.—La Harpe.” 

‘“‘ Now was anything ever so provoking ?” 
said Lily, letting fall the note. Susette just 
away for a holiday, and nothing much in the 
larder—why couldn’t they write ? Men are so 
thoughtless, they drop down on one, as if 


meat ready cooked grew on trees, and soup | 


could be fetched from the fountain ; just too, 
when I should have liked to receive them so 
well, and give them such a splendid dinner! 
Dear me! how unfortunate it is! However, 


there's plenty of soup, that’s a comfort,—and | 


for a wonder, or miracle I might say, the 
kitchen chimney don’t smoke to-day, so that’s 
another. By the way, I wonder if that man 
ever wil/ come to see to it? Bien / with good 


cried the gar- 


| soup and beefsteaks—vegetabies of course, ad 
4isitum—since they may be said to grow on 
| the stairs—they must even make the best of 
| it,” said Lily, recovering her gaiety. So,— 
‘ Now I’m in my ain house 
True love shall be at hand aye, 


| To make me still a prudent spouse, 
And let my man command aye,’ 
| 


“‘ There, wouldn’t that last line delight Mrs. 
West ; I confess it sets my teeth on edge, 
| just a little. Ah, well, we'll continue,— 

‘ Avoiding ilka cause of strife, 
The common pest of human life, 
That makes ane wearied of his wife, 
And breaks the kindly band aye.’ 


“ So now, having refreshed myself with that 
wee bit song, I'll set about doing what is 
| needful to welcome my blessed brothers-in- 
| law convenablement. Madame Raluba!” said 
| she, as, rejoicing that the- season of turnips 
| was over, she tripped down the stairs. 
| “ Out, Madame.” 
| “I’m going to have a party of gentlemen 
| to dinner to-day.” 
| ** Mon pere!” 

“ That note was to tell me of their arrival.” 

“ Ma pauvre dame!” 

‘You will come and help, won’t you ?” 

“ Ma pauvre chre demoitselle.” 

“Oh, for that, those halcyon days are 
passed.” 

“ Sans doute!” 

“Vegetables, Madame Raluba, vegetables, 
| choose them, cook them, and then come and 
| help eat them; for I am trusting to you to 
make my dinner.” 

“ Mon pere!” 

“ Oh, you can’t refuse !” 

“ Mais, Madame! Are ces messieurs diffi- 
| cile 2?” 
| “Really I don’t know; they are my 
husband's brothers.” 

“Ah, that’s different, mon ere, they are 
sure to be gentil if they are the brothers of 
Monsieur.” 

“ Oh, are they?” said Lily, laughing. 

“ Monsieur is of the commune of——” 

Of—really, I forget,—it’s very stupid of 
| me, but I never can remember names,—it’s 
| somewhere in this canton. 


| 
| 
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“ C'est dréle, mais Madame has no need to | Jules,” said Monsieur de la Harpe, as he 
be uneasy ; mon pére, the brothers of Mon-|introduced them into the little saloon. 
sieur are sure to be comme il faut.” ‘‘Charmed to make your acquaintance, 

“You forget the story of Cain and Abel. |sister,” said Jules, who was the readiest 
Yet Abel was very comme il faut. You | speaker. 
didn’t think of that, did you, Madame} “And I wish you all happiness,” said 
Raluba? However, since they are all of| Louis, more gravely. ; 
this canton, it is to be hoped there is not a| “Thank you; at all events, I am very 
Cain among them.” | happy in making your acquaintance. 

** One can’t answer for it now-a-days,” said | “There, that’s enough of compliments,” 
the gardener’s wife, rising and shaking her| said the professor, out of whom five hours’ 
apron. “ Za jeunesse is changed from what it lessons had taken the taste for pretty 
was in my day, since they have left off sing- | speeches. “I hope you were not anxious 
ing the psalms in the churches, and given | about your dinner,” he added, kindly. 
us their new-fangled hymns ” | ‘* How should 1?” 

“Oh, I hope they'll stop there, Madame | “I was afraid you would fear I had for- 
Raluba,” said Lily, breaking in upon what | gotten you.” 
she knew to be a lengthy topic, and turning! “Not at all, I never fear that.” 
to remount the stairs. | Jules laughed. 

“ Anyhow, Madame may be sure I’ll do all} “The truth was, it seemed to me more 
I can pour lui tirer de 2 embarras.” | sure to see the things sent. So now, femme, 

‘Oh, thank you very much indeed” said | let us dine, if that is agreeable.” 

Lily. | Willingly, dinner is quite ready,” said 

How pleasant it is, thought she, as she| Lily, opening the door of the little dining- 
re-entered her little saloon, to find the Swiss room, where Madame Raluba was just put- 
women so kind and thoughtful! There was |ting the soup on the table. 

Madame Thibaud only a getter up of linen,| “ Bon jour, Messieurs,” said that worthy 

and now this Madame Raluba only a gar-| woman of the olden school. “I hope you 

dener’s wife, both so ready to help when are well.’ 

help is needed, both so unobtrusive and| “Thank you, yes, we are quite well,” said 

discreet, when their services are not required. | Louis, handing Lily a chair. “ And you?” 

I wonder if all the Swiss women will be like| ‘‘ Passablement, Monsieur.” 

that? And Lily thought about it as she sat; “ Did you leave the valley early this morn- 

at work by the open window. ing?” asked Lily of Jules, as the door 
. ° nf * * closed behind Madame Raluba. 

“Twelve o’clock, they won’t be long;”| ‘“‘ Yes, by the early train.” 
and Lily looked admiringly to the table, so|“It must be lovely there this fine spring 
temptingly arrayed in white, and glittering | weather.” 
with many a keepsake, drawn from its soft; “Well, it’s beginning to be, but it’s cold 
paper to honour their guests. | still.” 

“ Mais, Madame,” said the gardener’s wife,! “ That is,” said Louis, “the mornings and 
who though she might admire silver-plated | nights are cold and misty.” 
ware, especially butter-knives, doubted in| “I don’t understand why the Jura valleys 
her own mind if “ds messieurs” would care | should be so cold ; it’s so strange.” 
so much about them as about a good; “You think so?” 















dinner, “mais, ma chire dame, it appears) “Yes, they are not deep, nor any great | 
Monsieur has forgotten to send up what he height above the sea, for their highest | 


promised.” ‘elevation is only about 5,000 feet, I be- 
“Forgotten ! oh no! he never forgets his | lieve.” 
word.” | The highest, de//e seur, is 5,525.” 


“Then Madame is not uneasy.” | “Isit? I thought Déle was the highest.’’ 
“Why should I ?” | “The Déle is 5,504,” observed the 
“ Pourtant——" | professor. 
“ Pourtant, Madame Raluba, look! here!’ “And the Mont Tendre 5,525,” said 
they come, and with them all the promised | Louis. 
good things,” said Lily, watching the pro-| “Well, you see, none are so very high, 
fessor, his brothers, and a boy with a covered and of course the valleys are lower than the 
basket, coming up the garden walk. mountains.” 
“Lily, here are my brothers Louis and) “ C'est cair,’”’ said the professor, laughing 
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“Do take a little more soup?” said Lily 
to Jules, whose plate was already empty. 

“Tf you please ; it is excellent.” 

“Oh, but you have not tasted my wife’s 
chef @euvre.” 

“What is that ?” 

“Soup au gruau.” 

“ 47 est méchant,” said Madame Raluba, 
who had re-entered with a large dish of beef- 
steaks, “ Monsieur est méchant !” 

“Never mind, delle seur, we came to see 
you, remember, and don’t care a bit about 
the dinner,” said Jules. 

“Hem,” said the professor, drily “c'est dien 
a dire.” 

“To return to the Jura,” said Louis, “ the 
reason why their valleys are so cold, Jded/e 
seur, is that they lie longitudinally.” 

“*T can’t see why that should make such a 
difference,” said Lily. 

“Qh, but it does.” 

“Don’t you see, femme, that the winds 
sweep down them unimpeded ?” 


the Alps?” 

“ Because so few winds can get into them, 
they lie crossways to the range.” 

“ Besides,” said Louis, “ their walls are so 
high, the wind blows over them; but I think 
one chief reason of the coldness of the Jura 
valleys is that the bottom of them is marshy 
—the Za Sagne, or stagnant, is a constantly 
recurring name among them.” 

Vive la Jura,” said Jules, helping himself 
to the delicious fried potatoes Madame 
Raluba had just brought in. 

“Which is the highest valley?” asked 
Lily. 

“One of the highest is Za Chaux de Fonds ; 
it’s 997 feet above the sea level, and lies 
north-east to south-west,” said Louis. 


Lily. 

“Yet it’s one of the most populous of all 
the Jura valleys,” observed Louis. 

“Just fancy, my dear,” said the professor, 
“that in the space of twenty-four hours the 
thermometer there will often vary twenty 
degrees—even more.” 

“T have beenin La Chaux de Fonds,” said 
Louis, “when the thermometer has fallen 
suddenly in that way, and the humid air has 
become full of little crystals of ice.” 

“Oh, but in summer it’s beautiful, no 
doubt,” said Lily. 

“Qn rare occasions, when it’s fine, but in 
general it rains,” said the professor. “In 
fact, the winter, when the river is well frozen, | 
is their driest season.” 








EE 





“And why doesn’t it down the valleys of 


“One can imagine / is not warm,” said 


| “ Pourtant,’ said Louis, “they have a 
,lovely autumn ; then is your time, sister-in- 
| law, if you want to see forests.” 

| “And watchmaking,” added Jules. 

| “The misfortune is that they will cut 
down the forests,” observed Monsieur de la 
Harpe ; “everywhere the forests diminish.” 

“Why is it a misfortune, my dear ?” 

“Oh, femme, because the forests are of im- 
mense use in many ways, some day I will 
explain to you why.” 

“Tf you want to get a good idea of the 
Jura range, sister-in-law, get Henri to take 
you to the Cétes du Doubs,” said Louis. 

“ Vive la Jura!” said Jules. “I admire 
its fine ramparts, and long undulating walls, 
and rounded domes, and tiny lakes.” 

“ And its forests, Jules, don’t forget them, 
pray,” said Lily. 

“My dear,” said the professor, “I am 
cutting you a bit of this patty, it’s excellent.” 

“Ts it? Well, thank you.” 

“Tt’s very good indeed,” said Louis, laying 
his dirty knife on the tablecloth, and handing 
his plate for another piece. 

“Tf you like forests so much, you must 
come and see ours,” said Jules. 

“ Oh, I should like to come.” 

“Not yet, femme, we must wait for the 
holidays.” 

“You could come for a day,” said Jules. 

“It’s not worth leaving home for so short a 
time. Besides, I had just a peep up your 
valley, you know, coming from England.” 

“But in such weather, Jec//e seur!” said 
Louis. “What made you marry at Christ- 
mas?” 

“You should have waited till May,” said 
Jules, “ then you would have seen the valley 
in its beauty.” 

‘Waited! merci,” said the professor. 

“ Votre santé, belle seur,” said Jules, touch- 
ing her glass and then that of his brothers. 

“T can tell you one thing, Jules, if we were 
so foolish as to marry in December, and to 
travel through your valley on the coldest day 
I ever remember, it looked beautiful. Oh 
those forests, from whose elegant trees myriads 
of icicles were sparkling and glittering, they 
were lovely! I’m sure some of those icicles 
were as long as I am.” 

“Were they, femmeletie? 


” 


them ! : 
“ You, my dear! Oh no, you did not; and 
for the good reason that you slept.” 
“Slept! There’s for you! Fine romance 
in him, isn’t there now?” said Jules. “Catch 


me bringing my bride through my native 
valley for the first time, and falling asleep! 


J did not see 
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Why, it’s almost as bad as that fellow in the 
post-chaise.” , 

“ By the way, Henri,” said Louis, interrupt- 
ing, “ have you ever encountered him since?” 

“No, and don’t wish.” 

“Do you know I saw him, though, not 
many weeks since?” 

“You did, and where ?” 

“Oh, he was in the night train from Paris.” 

“And alone ?” 

“Yes, at least, the fair lady was not with 
him.” 

“So that it appears he is in Switzer 
land ?” 

“Just so, and has been out.” 

“There’s another thing I want to see 
besides the forests,” said Lily. 

“ Well ?” 

* All those splendid villages.” 

“You admired them?” 

“Oh, exceedingly. Those great houses, 
how solid they look.” 

** Oh, for that, yes,” said Jules, “we know 
how to build.” 

“ And so pretty; all dressed in soft greys, 
or fawns, or lavenders, such soft colours ; 
they look so well against the green slopes and 
dark forests. ‘Then——” 

‘Bless me, wife! you seem to have used 
your eyes and looked about you famously. 
Why, it was night, was it not?” 

“Night! oh no; the sun was setting, all 
the valley was in a glow, and the villages 
stood out in a rich light.” 

“Ah! now I remember, it was a fine 
sight.” 

““ Vive notre vieux Jural” 

“There you are again—first the Jura must 
be cold ; now forsooth, he is to be old—it’s 
abominable!” 

“ But he zs old,” said Louis. 

“T won't believe it,” said Lily, “the great 
giant Alps, all covered with snow or bleak 
bare walls, from out of which issue some 
mighty glaciers, but my green verdant 
Jura ——” 

“Oh, but you are quite out there, sister-in- 
law,” said Louis; “the Jura is very old, I 
assure you.” 

“ Yes, femme, the Jura isan old belle, how- 
ever young she may dress.” 

“ And the Alps a fresh young beauty, who 
looks well in anything,” said Louis. 

“The Alps stand upright, full of life; the 
Jura seems to lie at their feet.” 

“ Yes, it’s true, my dear,” said Lily, “ but 
what proofs are there the Jura is so old?” 

“Qh, plenty.” 

“Why, delle seur,” said Louis, “the strata 





of the Jura prove them to be older, much 
older than the Alps; they find in the forma- 
tion ‘Jurassique’ fossils of marine animals 
evidently deposited by the sea, monstrous, 
skeletons of lizards such as the plesiosaurus.” 

“ Let me explain it to you, femme/ette: the 
surface soil of Switzerland lies in layers; of 
these the lowest is the ‘calcaire,’ and that, 
mixed with marl, makes what is called the 
formation ‘Jurassique.’” 

“Thank you, I understand; being the 
lowest, it’s the oldest. I see——” 

“ And after, de//e seur,’”’ said Louis, “ comes 
les grés mixed with the marnes.” 

“ What is marnes?” 

“ Marnes, femme, is marl, and mixed with 
grés or gritstone, it forms the molasse. I 
believe you know the mo/asse.” 

“* Molasse? why, it’s what Susette cleans her 
saucepans with.” 

“Just so. There is enough of it; quite a 
sea of mo/asse in Switzerland.” 

“Only it lies at the feet of the Jura, from 
which it’s proved that the Jura were above 
water before it was deposited. The mo/asse 
extends throughout the Plain Vaudois, and 
up the Alps in inclined slopes.” 

“It is proved too, femme, that the Jura, 
after they got their heads above water, formed 
the north side of a great sea which for a long 
time covered the country.” 

“And left the mo/asse behind it ?” 

“Just so, for you know the mo/asse is a 
sediment mixed up with fragments of pre- 
existing rocks and a cement, sometimes 
clayey, sometimes ‘ calcaire.’” 

“Only, delle seur,” said Louis, “when the 
fragments of rock which it contains are large, 
we Call it ‘poudingues.’ It’s very curious that 
though these fragments belong generally to 
rocks we know, at others they belong to rocks 
not now found in our country.” 

“Tt is curious! But how do you know 
they have been in the sea?” 

“Oh, because, like the ‘calcaire,’ they 
contain fossils of marine animals, and are 
often rubbed, as the pebbles in some brook.” 

“ The mo/lasse called ‘ poudingues’ is always 
found nearest to the Alps, the simple mo/asse 
in the plains,” said the professor. 

‘‘Won’t you take anything more?” asked 
Lily of her guests. “ Not a bit of this ga/eau? 
No?” 

“ Thank you, we have dined,” said Louis. 

“Would Madame like the coffee served in 
the summerhouse ?” asked Madame Raluba, 
looking in at the door. 

“ Do you think it will be warm enough ?” 

‘Oh yes, wife, it’s sheltered,” said the pro- 
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fessor, rising from the table and adjourning to | new cataclysm threw up two vast masses of 

the garden with Louis and Jules. granite; one of them is the range of the Mont 
“ How many interesting thoughts a study | Blanc.” 

of geology must produce!” said Lily, as,; “ What a grand sight it must have been 

followed by the gardener’s wife with the tray; “And the sea disappeared, and the aspect 


‘ea 


of coffee, she joined them in the arbour. | of the country changed. The climate, which 
“Oh,” said Jules, “if you set Louis off} before was hot enough to allow of the growth 
again, he’ll talk nothing else.” | of tropical plants,* began to get colder ; 


“Think what a sight it must have been | immense glaciers invaded the valleys, covered 
when all these great Alps were being formed. | even the Basse Suisse, and extended almost 
Do tell me, Louis, which came after the Jura?” | to the Jura.” 

“* The range a little distant from them,” said| But how was that?” 


Louis, “to the south. Some think them older} “ Why, wife,” said the professor, reappear- 


than the Jura.” ing with the eau de cerises, still at geology ?” 
“ It’s certain that they are as old,” said the} “Oh, Louis is telling such interesting 
professor. | things.” 
“And their names?” said Lily, adjusting} “Louis ? oh, he is a great traveller. Well, 
the cups. | continue,” said the professor, pouring out the 


“Well, let me see. The chain of Mont liqueur into the tiny glasses. 

Arvel, of Naye, of Verraux, and the Moleson.”| “Dear me!” said Lily, “but I fear now, 
“ Ah, I don’t know at all where ¢Hey are.” | with waiting, your coffee will be lukewarm.” 
“Not know the Rigi Vaudois? Whata)| “ Cvestcela,femmelette ; see what it is to talk 

confession, delle swur / geology.” 

7 , **Oh, indeed, but the coffee is quite hot,” 
Connais-tu la vague sombre | oid Binata. Cedille dle ae es ar 
Qui de Chillon baigne l’antique mur? Sal — eeling tne pot ;—''that 1s, ho 
Des rocs d’Arvel au-tu Vu la grande ombre enough.’ 

Se decouper dans cette mer d’azur? “‘ Bien. Where were we? At the gneiss ? 

Connais-tu Naye et sa crete escarpée, the mica schist ? the ——”’ 

Et de Jaman la gorge dentelée ? “O] ' : sibel ‘eineteiine 
Les a-tu vus, dis-moi, les a-tu vus ? Oh no! at some ung more inte . <) 

Viens dans ces lieux et ne les quittons plus!” | than all your hard long names ; at how Swit- 

zerland had once been hot, and then all grown 
“Well, Jules,” said Lily, “I haven’t seen yp with glaciers. And I was just asking 


them.” why.” 
“ But you shall some day,” said the pro-| “Why, de//e seur, because, for the chief 
fessor. reason, the mountains were then much higher 


“Meanwhile let me offer you a cup of than now; the Mont Blanc, for instance, 
coffee; there is no sugar, help yourselves.” whose actual height is 14,430 feet, was 18,834 
“And the eau de cerises, femmelette?” feet. You don’t know perhaps that the 
** Ah, I forgot it!” temperature of the valleys where glaciers 
“Fell me where it is.” can form is 6°. Then calculate from that 
“Thank you,” said Lily, “it will be less | what the temperature of Switzerland must 


trouble to fetch it myself.” have been then?” 
“No, delle swur,” said Jules ; “ we can do “ Where was the largest glacier?” 
without it I’m sure.” “ That in the valley of the Rhone ; it has 


“ Merci! ” said the professor, getting up. no doubt once been immense, for it reached 
“It’s in the buffet or on it, my dear,” said gg far as the Jura. It was of this one I was 


Lily, giving him the key. speaking a few minutes ago.” 
“‘So the Rigi is of the same date as the, « Ah, yes, the one that covered the ‘ Basse 


Jura,” said Jules. “I didn’t know that.” Suisse.’ ” 
" “The Rigi Vaudois, yes—perhaps anterior; « Fancy, my dear,” said the professor, “it 
at all events the rocks which are found in extended from the Valais to Geneva, and 
later formations don’t exist on either; the| on the east to Bingdorf, in the canton of 


chalk, for instance.” __ . . | Bere.” arts 
“ And, Louis, did this great sea drain off,| «J should like to have seen it. 
or how did it go?” “ Pas mot, ’'m glad those days are past, 


“ By some great internal commotion, which and that we live in comfortable times. 


pushed up more mountains ; but for a long ; 
time there was an arm of this sea between * Traces of which have been found in the molasse 


the new mountains and the old. At last a| near Lausanne. 
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“So then the giant Alps appeared in those 
days much greater giants still,” said Lily. 

“ Yes, and gradually sank, or were violently 
shaken, which is most probable, to their 
present level,” said the professor. 

“They must have sunk 4,404 feet, at least 
that,” said Louis. 

“So the greatest beauties were reserved 
for last,” said Jules,—“ the splendid Cervin, 
the grand Mont Blanc, the graceful Finsteraar- 
horn.” 

“It’s curiously so in nature,” said Lily ; “ is 
it a type, I wonder? ” 

“A type! ah bah!” 

“T think,” said Lily, “it very likely is.” 

“ By the way, Louis,” said the professor, 
“you have been to the Mont Rosa since I 
saw you. How did you find it ?” 

“ Very grand indeed. The summit is in 
the form of an immense circus.”’ 

“ But I should like to know,” said Lily. 

“More questions, femme.” 

“Oh, it’s permitted to ladies to be 
curious.” 

“Certainly; but, wife, I’ve forgotten to 
give you any eau de cerises.”’ 

“None for me, thank you,” said Lily, 
arresting his hand. 

“ Un canard ?” said Jules. 
must take a canard.” 

“ Canard? what is a canard ?” 

“ Don’t know what a canard means?” said 
the professor, laughing. 

“‘ Not the sort you mean,” said Lily. 

“‘ Tiens, Vl prepare you one,” said Jules, 
abstracting a lump of sugar from the basin, 
and throwing it into a liqueur glass half full 
of eau de cerises. ‘ Try that.” 

“So that is a canard, is it?” said Lily, 
picking out the morsel of saturated sugar and 
putting it into her mouth. 

“Take another,” said Jules. 

“No, thank you.” 

“Now for your question, wife ; for I see 
it’s weighing on your mind.” 

“Only this one,” Louis, said Lily, “ only 
this one, and I promise not to plague you 
any more.” 

“Oh indeed, sister-in-law, it don’t plague 
me at all. What is it you would like to 
know.” 

“ How they can tell this great glacier 
covered the country.” 

“Tt was not one, but many.” 

“Yes, I know ; but ——” 

“ And,” continued Louis, interrupting, “the 
line of their march, if one may call it so, is 
still to be traced ; for besides the polished 
appearance to be observed on the surface of 


“Oh yes, you 


the rocks which border the valleys through 
which they passed, they have left scattered 
all along their passage, from the summit of 
the Alps to those of the Jura, a line of rocks. 
Sometimes these rocks are in heaps, forming 
dikes or ramparts; at others they are huge 
blocks standing in solitary grandeur.” 

“ The ‘ dlocs erratiques, you have heard of 
them, Lily, I dare say,” said the professor. 

“Oh yes, I have heard the name.” 

“There is one of these immense blocks 
not very far from here,” continued Louis, “ in 
the forest of Chaumont. It is of granite, 
and can’t have come a less distance than 
from the Mont Blanc range.” 

“ And it’s in such a fine forest,” said Jules ; 
“so full of flowers.” 

“You say that to make me long to go.” 

“ Nothing is easier,” said Jules, “it’s only 
a nice walk.” 

“Too long for this afternoon,” observed 
the professor, in reply to a look from his wife. 

“One of the largest of these d/0cs,” con- 
tinued Louis, “is found near to Zurich, at a 
place called Hoegg. Unfortunately it has 
been broken to make a house.” 

* And, sister-in-law,” said Jules, “it’s of a 
red rock,” and upon it there is an inscrip- 
tion.” 

“ Let me think,” said Louis, “ and see if I 
can remember it. Ah, yes! ‘Un grand 
rocher rouge, brise par la main @homme et la 
force de poudre, a servir & construire cette 
maison, &c.” 

“ Now this great red rock must have got 
there from the canton of Glarus, Freiberg, or 
from the Seringthal.” 

“* What a pity to have broken it?” 

“ Parbleu ! je le crois bien.” 

“There is a map of these, is there. not, 
Louis, by some geologist? Let me see, 
what was his name ?” asked the professor. 

“Ah! I know who you mean, Eschen de 
la Finthe He made a map of the erratic 
blocs of Switzerland, that is to say, more 
properly, a geological map with the zones of 
these d/ocs to be found north of the Alps.’’ 
“Tt must have taken him a long time to 
make ?” 

“Yes, belle seur, years of long and perse- 
vering studies, for which we amateur geolo- 
gists ought to be very grateful to him.” 

“ Do they find these docs out of Switzer- 
land?” 

“Everywhere, or pretty nearly, in the 
Cordillieries Pyrénées, and in many other 
mountains.” 

“So,” said the professor, rising, “that’s 











enough of geology. Come, my dear, put on 
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your trappings, and we will take you a row|than any other place on the lake,” said Fred, 
on the lake.” | “and the finest harbour.” 

“ You will ? that’s charming. My trappings, | “Fred! Fred! as you’re the knowing one 
as you are pleased to call them, will soon be | of the party,” said his father, “ you'll just tell 
donned.” {your mother the names of some of those 

“We will wait for you on the promenade,” | mountains.” 
said the professor, lighting a cigar. “Well, dear mother?” 

“We must take care not to miss ourtrain,”| ‘That sugar-loaf mountain, Fred ?” 
said Louis, as they sauntered out of the gate.| “Oh, that is the Dent de Jaman, and its 

“Oh, there’s no fear. We have three good | right-hand neighbour is the Dent de Naie. 
hours yet,” said Jules. | Oh, but, mother, look at that farther off, one 

“T shall be with you in five minutes,” said | of the giants !” 

Lily.” | “Which do you mean, Fred ?” asked Mary. 

“* Tiens, femme, to be generous, we will give “That in the extreme distance.” 
you ten,” said Monsieur de la Harpe, as they| ‘ With its summit jagged, like an extinct 
parted company. volcano ?” 

‘“*No, not that ; that is another Dent—the 
Dent de Morcles. Much further, and quite 

| white.” 

**Men exist for the sake of each « th r—teach them} «« Ah! J see.” 

SR ee ae. es ane. | “It’s Mont Courbin, one of the chain of 
ithe Mont Rosa.” 

| “JT declare that dear old Mont Blanc can 
“ Farbleu, Monsieur / do you mean to stand | still be seen,” said Lina. 

there all day?” said the captain impatiently,| “ He is not my pet,” said Mary. 
addressing the tall gentleman, who, having “And pray why not?” 

stepped on to the gangway, showed no dis-} Qh, he is so lumbering and heavy, and I 
position to move backward or forward. feel so angry with him for looking so different 

“Mr. William,” said a respectable-looking | from the Mont Blanc of my imagination.” 
elderly man-servant in handsome livery, who} ‘Ah, ah, Miss Mary,” said her brother, 
at this moment approached, iy if you please, laughing, “ I know which will be your pet— 
sir, would you be so good as to step off the|that is, when we can see him. Fine old 
gangway?” And the man touched his hat| fellow!” 
respectfully. “Which ?” 

“Not there,” was all the reply the tall} “Qh, I don’t mean to tell. You'd better, 
gentleman made as he suffered himself to be | as the children say,— 
led back to the deck again; “not there, | 
Falconer.” 
* Oh, sir, but this is only Morges.”’ 

| 
| 


CHAPTER XXI.—ON THE LAKE OF GENEVA. 


‘ ° - 
‘Le monde est plein de f 


yus, et qui ne veut pas voir 
Doit rester dans sa chambre, et cache son miroir. 


’ 


‘Open your mouth and shut your eyes, 
And see what Jack will send you.’” 


“Ah !” said Mr. William, returning to his “Shut my eyes! What heresy! Just as 
Poe by the captain's cabin. if one felt disposed to lose sight of any of 
“Poor gentleman!” whispered Lina to| these beautiful mountains.” 
Mary; “I fear he is not quite right.” And| 
she touched her forehead significantly. | * = ° ° ° ° 
“Or in great trouble,” said Mary’s mother,|_ “Mountains!” ejaculated an elegantly 
“for trouble is hard to bear, my dears, and | dressed lady to a youth standing by her side. 
makes sad work with us old folks.” |“ Now ain’t I sick of the sight of ’em !” 
“Old folks, mother! I hope you don’t | “ Ain’t you now!” he replied. 
call yourself old,” said Fred, | For my part,” continued the lady, “I'd 
“One has only to look at you, my dear, to| be right glad never to see another of ’em.” 
see I can’t be very young,” replied his mother,} ‘“ Oh, Mad—ame!” said the Russian gen- 
laughing. | tleman, who had so gallantly kissed his wife’s 
““ How exceedingly pretty Morges is!” said | hand. 
Lina; “all the country round is so rich.| ‘Why did Madame leave Geneva if she 
Yes, really it’s the finest place we have yet| don’t like mountains ?” asked his wife. 
seen.” “ What for? why, to get out of that nasty 
“And its turrets—those of that castle, if|d/se. What with wind and dust one was 
it is one—are so picturesque.” glad to escape anywhere.” 
“It has a more complete view of the Alps} ‘“ Madame should have stopped at Morges; 
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’ 


there are neither dust nor mountains, nothing} ‘‘ Aunt was as cross as——’ 
but a beautiful country, and m “ Cross!” interrupted his aunt; “I believe 

“ Ain't fond of country places—that is, not | you, Horace ; it’s so good for the spirits to 
in Switzerland. I once stopped at Nyon|be stuck up there by such weather. One 
—had enough of it, I promise you. Saw one | might as well be dead and buried.” 
man, and he was at the fountain.” “Madame went too soon,” said the Rus- 

“Oh, aunty! how can you say so?” sian lady. 

‘But doesn’t Madame admire the Rigi) ‘Soon or late, you won’t catch me on 
Vaudois?” said the Russian gentleman, |them mountains again, catching rheumatisms 
pointing to that range, now in view. and all that sort of thing. I ain’t done 

“Rigis! Don't talk to me of Rigis. Tell | aching yet.” 
you what, I’d quite as lief be in Broadway as| ‘Oh, but in the summer 
in any of your Rigis.” “The summer! Don't talk to me of the 

““Oh, Mad—ame !” summer; we've had enough of climbing 

“Ves, I would.” |mountains in the summer,—haven’t we, 

“Madame has been there?” asked the| Horace?” 

Russian lady. The youth laughed. 

“TI believe you. Wasn’t I a silly to go?| ‘ Why, I’ve noticed, and so has Horace, 
If it hadn’t been for the people at the hotel} that whatever you do, that side of the moun- 
constantly pestering one with, ‘Have you}tain you are climbing is sure to be in full 
seen the Rigi? What! you haven’t yet been | sunshine.” 
to Glion? not seen the Gorge de Trient?’| “ But, Madame——” 

I'd never have gone—never.” “Oh, Monsieur, I assure you it’s the case. 

‘One must do as others do,” observed the} People talk of mountain breezes, and cool 
nephew. mountains, and all that sort of thing. Just 

“‘Oh, of course, Monsieur, of course,” said | you try, that’s all.” 
the Russian. | “Put a ladder by the sunny wall of your 

“And so,” continued the lady, “I went,; hotel, and begin by taking a turn or two up 
and pretty quick wished myself down again. and down it first,” said Horace; “ it would 
’Tain’t a bit pleasant, / can tell you.” | be good practice.” 

“And where did Madame go to?” | You find the heat the difficulty?” said the 

“To Glion. It was a treat! I ain’t likely | Russian lady. 
to forget it in 2 hurry.” | ’Tain’t the heat alone, bless you; it’s 

“ But, Madame, Glion is such a lovely|climbing up like a fly along a wall without 
place.” |legs enough—up and up, not a dry thread 

“Lovely! You're no sooner up in alabout one. Puff, puff, pant, pant, puff, puff, 
coldish hotel, with a dampish bed in prospect, | puff! Now one thinks that last puff did it, 
than pop up gets a great cloud.” }and that at least one is nearly up. Not a 

“Not gets wf, aunt; gets down, you| bit; one is just as far off the top as ever.” 
mean.” | “Madame could have had a mule,” 

“Up or down, it’s all the same. One| observed the Russian gentleman. 
hasn’t time to see where it comes from—| Mules! Asif I didn’t know that! hadn't 
down it plumps, right on you.” | I used to go everywhere on a mule?” 

*‘ Not pleasant, certainly.” / “And Madame does not do so any 

* Pleasant! I should think it ain’t. People| longer ? ” 
talk of the clouds and their beauties. Living} “Catch me going up them dangerous 
in them ain’t agreeable. Horace and I have| places on one, that’s all.” 
tried it,—haven’t we, Horace?” “‘ But, Madame, mules are so sure-footed.” 

“ And prefer Broadway,” said the youth;! ‘All depends on your guide.” 

“T reckon we do.” “Then Madame thinks the guides are not 

“ But, Madame, a cloud passes so soon,” | what they were?” 
observed the Russian lady. “?Tain’t likely as they should ; look at the 

“Ah, ah! mighty soon. Why, once one|auderges all along the roads, and the céfes 
came on us, and there it stuck, one day, two} in every little hamlet. Bless you, we Ameri- 
days, and the third we gave up, and as it/cans have got our eyes open, and I and 
wouldn’t go up we came down, just in time| Horace have seen enough of that; then 
to see it clear off. All we’d got for our pains|one reads, ‘Sad accident, mule walked over 
was bad colds, empty purses, and general/the edge in coming down the Gemmi’—I 
depression.” don’t mean they should walk over the edge 
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with me, anyhow. Now ain't it odd as no| “It’s quite at the end of the lake, near 
one seems to ask if that mule had dined?” | Villeneuve,” said Fred. 
“I see,” said the Russian gentleman, “Your mother don’t know where Ville- 
meditatively. /neuve is,” said the good-tempered gentleman, 
. S ° + ? smiling. 
‘“‘Fred, wasn’t it somewhere about here) ‘Never mind, mother. You'll soon see 
that Byron wrote “ The Prisoner of Chillon?”| Chillon now, when we have turned that 


asked Lina. point; and then Lina and Mary can gloat 
“Yes, cousin, we shall be there in a few their eyes with the vineyards of Lavaux.” 
minutes.” “Much obliged, we will turn our backs, 


“Tt’s an hotel, I believe?” and look at the other side. How very pretty 
‘“* Yes, it was ‘the Anchor,’ but is now the | it is from here! ” 
Hotel d’Angleterre. ‘“‘I suppose we can see} “ Nothing particular. That is Meillerie;— 
it; it’s at Ouchy, the lake-suburb of Lausanne.” | by the way, we might have a trip to that side 
“Tsn’t it curious to notice what long} of the lake, there is much worth looking 
after consequences one effort of the human } at?” 
mind may produce ?” remarked Lina, | “Just as you like, Fred,” said his father. 
“‘ Yes, very.” | “ That’s where we will go and live,—won’t 
“ And on how slight a circumstance they | we, Lina?” 
turn. Who knows whether if the weather; “If you do,” said Fred, laughing, “ have a 
had been fine, instead of wet, ‘The Prisoner | care where ; I’ve been told those places look 
of Chillon’ would ever have been written?” | best at a distance.” 
“ What do you mean?” asked Mary. “Oh, but they are so green, their beauty 
“Oh,” you know, said her brother, “‘ Byron | has not been sacrificed to vineyards.” 
was detained at Ouchy by bad weather, and} “ Vineyards! Speak of them with respect, 
turned it to account by writing that beautiful) if you please; ¢Aey are the grand affair. 


poem. Besides, the Vaudois are industrious and 
“Hem, do you admire it so very much?” | clean.” 
said Mary. “ And are not the people of the other side 


“Oh,” said Lina, replying before Fred had | industrious and clean ?” 
time to do so, “I think it so fine. The; “The Savoyards? Oh, well, poor things, 
opening lines are so effective, they arrest they have nothing but forest—at least, not 
one’s attention at once by their unearthly, | those opposite, the vineyards of Lavaux,— 
sepulchral sound :— where you want to go. __I’ve been told they 
are so dilatory, that some of their houses, 
built many years since, have not yet got the 
| door-steps. I’ve even heard, the door. So 

“What do you think about it, mamma?” }look out where you go, Miss Lina.” 
said Mary, turning to the lady still seated on} “ Poor things,” said the stout gentleman. 
the camp-stool. ‘ Do you think they havea|“ Look, my dear,” added he, nudging his 
sepulchral sound ?” | wife, “I shouldn’t wonder if that woman’s 

“ Well, my dear, perhaps they have.” one of them.” 

“For my part,” said Lina, “I always} “Six mouths to feed,” said the woman, 
shudder before going a line further.” | still crouching by the engine chimney. 

“It’s the deep and old does it,” said Fred. | ‘What does she say? She looks at me, 
“And the dungeons,—you mustn’t forget | my dear.” a ae 
that little item,” said the good-tempered look-| ‘Oh, mother, you needn't ask,”’ said 

ing gentleman, whose large bump of benevo-| Fred. 

lence was very prominent. | “She looks very poor and wretched, s0 
“Mary, I forgot to point out to you the| half-formed; how come they to be so poor, 

vineyards of La Cote, however, you'll see| my dear?” 

plenty of them by and by?” | “Dear mother, I can’t exactly say; they 
“Vineyards? we don’t like them, do we,| have only forests down to the lake: then 

Lina ?” they are not a strong race, and very igno- 
“When they are in leaf they may be| rant.” ; 

bearable, but now they are very “iste| ‘Six mouths to feed,” put in the woman, 

looking,” replied Lina. | still keeping her eye on the stout gentleman. 

| 


‘* There are seven pillars of Gothic mould, 
In Chillon’s dungeons deep and old.” 


ag eee ae tie Ripe 
“ Are we far from Chillon ?” ‘‘ Here, Fred,” said the latter, “give her 
, ~ m ” 
“ Oh dear, yes,” said Mary. something. 
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“Yes, my dear, give her something.” 

Fred took out his purse; the woman’s 
eyes glistened at what he put into her dirty 
hand. 

“Encouraging mendicity, 
Mary. 

“We give enough on our own luxuries, 
my dear—too much perhaps ; yes, yes, I fear 
too much is spent on our own comforts and 
luxuries. ” 

“When half-formed, half-starved, sickly, 
blear-eyed creatures come in our way,” 
added the mother; “it’s God puts them 
there to be comforted. ” 

At this moment the band struck up. 

“That’s Ouchy; get our things together, 
can’t you, Horace?” 

“Madame is not going any further ?” said 
the Russian gentleman. 

“No, I ain’t; besides, I’m quite sick with 
watching that tall gentleman : ’taint pleasant 
travelling with mad folks. It’s my opinion as 


papa,” said 


he'll pitch himself into the water afore long.” | 


“ Passengers for Ouchy ?” 

“Stand back, Monsieur,” said the captain, 
| roughly; “how are the men to arrange the 
| gangway with you leaning there? and if you 
| mean to go on shore, make up your mind, 
| and don’t delay us as you did at Morges.” 

“ Mr. William, this is Lausanne,” said the 
old servant, touching his hat. 

** We will go on shore, yes, on shore, Fal- 
coner,” said Mr. William, absently, and look- 
ing eagerly at each face waiting to come on 
board. 

“You'll step on, may be, sir, while I see to 
the luggage,” said the man, “it’s not much.” 

* * * * 


“Glad enough to get away from this hate- 


ful place,” observed a gentleman, waiting| 


“Grandloup, did you say?” replied the 
other, clutching him tighter and giving him a 
shake. 

*Unhand me, sir! do you mean to throt- 
tle me ? Here—Bob! Police ! Captain!” 

“ Answer me,” said the other, fiercely. 

“What’s the row?” said Horace, coming 
to a stand. 

“*Tain’t likely as I’m going to stop to see; 
he'll be throttling us next ; didn’t I say he 
was mad. Let’s get on, Horace, afore he’s let 
loose.” 

*‘ Monsieur,” said Bob, politely touching 
| the tall gentleman’s arm. “ Monsieur, you are 
labouring under some mistake—” 

“Monsieur,” said one of two gendarmes, 
“unhand that gentleman ; and if you have 
any complaint to make against him, make it 
lawfully.” 
en, But he does not even know us, Mes- 
| sleurs,” said Bob. 

“ Cest un fou /” said the captain. 

*“* Passengers on board!” cried the ticket- 
taker. 

| “ ANSUEY Me. 

| his hold. 

| “None of that, Monsieur, we don’t allow 

|of people being strangled in that fashion,” 

| observed one of the gendarmes. 

| Certainly not,” said his comrade. “If 

| Monsieur has any complaint to make he can 

|make it;” and without more ado both the 

|officers seized hold of Mr. William, and 
'wrenched his hands away from the other’s 
throat; after which process they held him 
tightly till Bob and his friend were safely on 
| board. 

| “You don’t know them, it appears,” said 
| the first gendarme. 

““What’s the matter, sir?” said Falconer, 





} 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


yn 


said Mr. William, retaining 


| with his companion at the end of the pier for| appearing with the luggage. 


their turn to go on board. 

“ And pray why is Lausanne hateful ?” 

“ All up hill and down.” 

“Corns, eh? If you will wear tight boots, 
should have been contented at the 


“The matter! jarbleu! why, Monsieur 


| . 
| has committed an assault on a gentleman.” 


” 


“© Falconer,” cried Mr. William, “ follow 
them.” 


| “O Mr. William, calm yourself; pray 


Grand Hotel; it was flat enough on that| sir, calm yourself.” 


| terrace.” 
“ Flat enough—you are right there.” 


“ And they gave us such capital dinners ; | 


| “77 est Anglais,” observed one gendarme 
| to the other. 
“ Sans doute,” replied his comrade, with a 


but you are never easy,—must whisk off | significant shrug, “they are all crazy.” 


somewhere.” 

“TI wonder if that pretty Madame Grand- 
loup is still there ?” 

“ Grandloup—ah, I remem—” 

“Sir!” said a tall gentleman, suddenly 
seizing hold of the speaker’s collar, “ where 
did you see that lady?” 

“ Confound you, sir! unhand me.” 


r 


| “TZ est soul, voila tout,” observed a 
| stander by. 

| Follow them, Falconer, follow them.” 

“ Certainly, sir; but first we must get out 
of the hands of these men.” 

“What's he say ?” asked the police. 

| “Only, Messieurs,” said Falconer, “ that 
he’s a gentleman going to this hotel close by, 
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where he can be found.” And with some 

little difficulty and the help of a slight bribe 

Falconer obtained permission for Mr. William 

to depart; of which he availed himself by 

making the best of his way to the Grand 

Hotel facing the lake at the end of the pier. 
* * * * * 

“Bob,” said his comrade as the steamer 
paddled off, “catch me ever travelling with 
you again; you’re the most desperately 
unlucky fellow I everknew. What need was| 
there for you to go splurting out people’s | 
names in the middle of a crowd of foreigners?” | 

“ Indeed, I’m very sorry,—it was thought- | 
less.” 

“Just as if that Madame——” 

“Hush!” said Bob, looking round, “ who | 
knows? he may have a brother on board.” | 

“ Ah, true !—and all the people are staring | 
at us as if we were wild cats.” | 

“Well they may, for you are in the most | 
crumpled state ; just look at your shirt-front, | 
whew !—two diamond studs plucked up by| 
the roots !” | 

“There you go!—never was such a com-| 
forting companion.” | 

“* Never mind, he may not catch you again.” | 

“Catch me again! Bless me! I hope you| 
don’t think he means to try ?” 

“Try ?—of course he will. Now I think 
of it, we were very stupid not to have replied 
politely and promptly; the case was pressing, 
you know.” 

“TI believe you’d have thought so, Master 





Bob, if he’d have grappled your throat instead | 


of mine; I devoutly wish he had.” 

“ Well, you might have replied, ‘ Monsieur, 
the lady you ask after is in good health, and 
enjoying the society of her illustrious hus- 
band in the Grand Hétel;’ it would have 
spared us much, as it is.” 

“ Dear me! how unfortunate!” 

“As it is!” continued Bob, “ I'll engage the 
first person we meet on landing at Vevey will 
be that man.”’ 

“ Oh, but he can’t.” 

“Can’t he? Let’s see, there’s a quick 
tram leaves for Vevey shortly ; he'll take 
that, and be on the quay to receive us. It’s 
always pleasant on arriving anywhere to see 
a face one knows.” 

“ Mighty pleasant! but I shall cut that 
matter short by getting out at the first 
station, and making for Geneva.” 

““That will put him on a false scent, at all 
events.” 

“Ves, and at Geneva one can dine in 





peace. I know a capital good house there.” 
* * i * 


“ Falconer,” said Mr. William the moment 
he entered his room at the hotel, “go off 
to the station, give a description of those 
gentlemen, and offer a handsome reward to 
the man who will give you information if 
they pass by the line either to or fro.” 

“It’s sure that they are gone to Vevey 
to-day,—at least, one dropped that word,” 
said Falconer. 

“You can inquire. Go at once, find out 
at what hotel they are staying——” 

Orn. eer 

“ No words, fellow, go ; do you hear?” 

“Sir?” 

“Go! go! go!” 


CHAPTER XXII.—WHAT PASSED IN THE 
TURRET-HOUSE, 
**O melancholy ! 
Who ever yet could sound thy bottom ? find 
The ooze, to show what coast thy sluggish crane 
Might easiliest harbour in? Shakspere. 


** The heart knoweth his own bitterness.” 


“ But for a day.” “How little any of us 
realize the thought! With what care and 
labour we toil and strive, fume and chafe ! 
and when evening comes, and we sit down to 
count our gains, what do they amount to? 

Let us examine this lapful. 

Take the balance then, and put in the 
heaviest weight—the work of a lifetime ; 
most probably there may not be one large 
enough : the scale does not turn ; something 
is amiss with it.” 

“ Amiss? oh no! But weight is weight, 
you know. All these coloured air-balls take 
muchroom, butweighnothing. Thesecameos, 
it is true, make a little difference ; had they 
been set in gold they might have turned the 
balance. Have you nothing else?” 

“These peacocks’ tails.” 

“ Mere damaged feathers ; best have left 
them to the birds. However, let’s weigh 
them.” 

“Take a lighter weight.” 

“‘ This, perhaps,—the smallest ; surely they 
must weigh that? Ah, no! not quite; the 
balance does not turn.” 

*‘ What, the gains of all these long years 
only that? 365 days in each year. Death, 
balances in hand, standing before the door.” 

“Ah! I didn’t think of it. What to do?” 

“Do! suffer loss, poor soul, suffer loss— 
thankful if thy Lord, burning thy rubbish, 
save thee.” 

* 

The dim dawn of the winter’s morning 

was come, and from the antique gallery 


* * * * 
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where Madame Grandloup had passed so | 


great a part of the night every snow-covered 
object was becoming distinctly visible. 

Through the chinks of the door leading to 
her apartment the light which had so long 
been glimmering suddenly disappeared, and 
life and movement returning to the house, 
recalled to her a desire to be sheltered from 
observation, as weli as from the comments 
which her appearance in the gallery at that 
early hour might occasion. 

Of a highly sensitive and timid nature, 
Madame Grandloup shrank from revealing to 
others the sorrow pressing so hard upon her, 
and which she imagined no one in her 
present desolate home perceived. 

She would try to re-enter her room; it| 
might be that her husband had unlocked it, | 
for, cruel as he was, she knew he winced 
before the public eye, and sought to avoid its | 
gaze. Approaching softly, she tried the 
catch; her conjecture was right, it was no| 
longer fastened; after listening cautiously 
she entered, and seating herself meekly on 
one of the old chairs in the anteroom, | 
waited and listened again. He slept; she| 
might dare to enter, and find drier clothing | 
and warmth. 

She gently opened the door and glided in. 
He was not there, and the entrance into the 
inner part of the house stood wide open. 
He had gone without a word of reconcilia- | 
tion; and whither? She must know; the 
suffering of that “ whither” was too great. 

Hastily arranging her disordered dress, and | 
smoothing her fair hair, she quitted the room, 
and attracted by the smell of coffee, telling 
that early as it was some one was already at | 
breakfast, approached the great dining-room, 
which, as we know, was situated in the 
opposite tower. Here she found Fanchette 
busily occupied in clearing away the remains 
of the morning’s meal. 

“Madame up already,” she said in a 
grumbling tone. 

“ Yes, Fanchette ; your master has finished | 
his breakfast, then ?” 

“ Sans doute! He'll have a fine cold) 
journey. Has Madame seen how it has 
snowed in the night ?” 

“How long has he been gone, Fanchette?” | 
said Madame Grandloup, not appearing to| 
notice this remark. 

“ Half an hour. 
good-bye ?” 

“T was—in—the—anteroom, 
her mistress, turning away. 

‘¢ One is never in bed in this house,” mur- 
mured the old servant, as the door closed be- ! 





So he did not bid Madame | 


” 


stammered 


hind Madame, “never in bed. Supper at ten 
and breakfast at six,—gwuelle vie! mon peére, 
quelle vie / and opening a large cupboard in 
the wall, whose interior was painted of a deep 
scarlet, she took out of its recesses a clean 
cup and saucer, and arranged them on the 
table for her mistress. 

While Fanchette was alternately occupied 
with her grievances and her duties, Madame 
Grandloup had returned to her room, and 
was searching it from end to end, in the vain 
hope of finding some note, or any other clue 


by which she might ascertain the purport of 


her husband's journey or its intended desti- 
nation. Alas! she could imagine them, and 
it was just these imaginings she would gladly 
prove unreal. If only she could ascertain 
what route he had taken! Perhaps Fanchette 


/knew ; but could she betray her position to 


Fanchette, or summon up the courage to ask 
her? 


“ Madame’s breakfast is served,’ said 


‘the old servant appearing at the door and 
‘interrupting her meditations. 


Madame Grandloup started. 

‘Yes, Fanchette,” she replied, absently. 

“She'll come, it is to be hoped, without 
giving me the trouble of trotting down that 


| gallery again ; 2/ faut etre raisonable; but now- 


a-days /es gens raisonables are not to be found.” 
* # . * * 


After that morning Madame Grandloup 
passed many solitary months, and save for 


|the end of the building in which her rooms 


were situated, the old tower house was un- 


| occupied. 


Sadly and drearily the days passed, nor 
did any news from without, or letter found 
awaiting her within, come to break the dull 


‘monotony of her life. 


A heavy depression seized upon her; and 
as the spring with its glittering bright days 


| approached, it increased. Sometimes, indeed, 
| when in 'the early morning all looked so fresh, 


|a better moment stole overher. Hope stood 
on her threshold and looked in; then she 
| would bring out some work and sew, or her 
‘brushes and paint, or she would steal into 
‘the great sa/on and strike a few chords on 


| the old-fashioned piano; but as the day wore 


away her sadness returned. She would place 
her head on her hand and think. This soli- 
| tude was so hard to bear, harder than the 
| slights of the Grand Hotel, harder than the 
| painful journeyings of the past. Oh the 
deep thirst after happiness, the eager long- 
ing for the face of a friend, the restless yearn- 
ing after the kind word! Oh yes, for—for 
the soul, the living spirit. 











| 
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© [1 lui faut du bonheur. § Lustinct imperissadle ! 
Ce besoin se débat au coeur le plus coupable ; 
On s’en defend en vain. 
Si l’en croit un instant endormir, le détruire 
Au milieu d’un soupir, d’un regret, d’un souvenir 
I] jaillira soudain. 


‘* Laisse, laisse en ton sein cette flame indomptée 
De son divin séjour pour toi précipitée 
Elle y doit remontée. 
A ce port desiré vous surgirez ensemble, 
Mais si tu veux briser le noeud qui yous rassemble 
Qui pourra t-y porter?” 


In Madame Grandloup’s case the knot was 
certainly unbroken ; indeed, her mind did little 
else than travel back till it reached a buried 
happiness, over whose grave it would weep and 
mourn, as if her tears could bring back the 
dead to life. If she had only energy or self- 
estimation ! if only she dare flee! Some day 
perhaps she might, but not yet. Oh! she 
loved her husband; that was—at least, it 
seemed so to her now—her greatest calamity. 
But she was so weak. She knew that he 
did not care for her, or would he have left her 
in a servant’s charge, without ever writing 
one single line? And such a servant too, 
so morose and sullen! and yet it was through 
her that she had obtained the only informa- 
tion she had yet received of her husband’s 
proceedings. This information she derived 
from the answer Fanchette gave in turns to 
those of her master’s acquaintances who came 
to pay their respects to him after the great 
supper. 

“ Monsieur is absent on business of import- 
ance.” 

“ Where is he gone, to then?” said M. 
Grandbuveur, who was one of them. 

“Monsieur didn't leave word,” said Fan- 
chette, sulkily, and closing the door in his 
face. 

Gradually people ceased to make inquiries, 
and the old house to look all the blacker for 
the spring verdure in the gardens around. As 


to Madame, no one troubled themselves about 
her ; perhaps even they did not know she was | 


still there. 
*K 


“ Allons, ma bien belle,’ said Monsieur Gas- 
pard, penetrating into the kitchen, by whose 


great open hearth Fanchette, seated on a low | 


chair, was busily occupied paring potatoes. 
Allons done / no news of ami Grandloup ?” 
“News! there’s always news enough of 
him—¢é mauvais dréle.” 
“ On fait toujours le loup plus gros qu'il n'est, 
ma bien belle.” 


“Of course Monsieur thinks so,” said the | 
old woman, snappishly. “In my canton we | 


VI, 


| 
say of wolves that they we se mangent pas 


entre eux.” 

* A thousand thanks for the compliment, 
ma bien belle. But I’ve no doubt you like 
the master to be away; that’s natural. 


‘ Voyage du maitre, noces de valet ;’ 


but come, be reasonable, and tell me.” 
“T can’t tell you anything.” 
“ And /a belle dame?” 
“Much she knows,” said Fanchette, im- 


| patiently. 


“Ah! So there’s no news, I see; Madame 
is still here ?” 

“Monsieur m’embéte with his questions,” 
said the old woman, rising and hunting here 
and there for her ¢orche, which having at 
last found and dislodged from behind a 
washing-tub, she placed on her head, and 
mounting her se//e of potatoes thereon, pre- 
pared to leave the kitchen. 

“ Going to the fountain, ma bien belle?” 

“ Oui, Monsieur, 1 am going to the foun- 
tain; one must dine, I suppose.” 

“* Paradis sera aux bien payants’ is not that 
one of the proverbs of your canton?” said 
Monsieur Gaspard, slipping some francs 
among the potatoes. 

Fanchette lifted down the seé/e, placed it 
on the table, and slowly picked the francs 
from among her vegetables. 

“ Mais, Monsieur,” said she, counting it 
carefully. 

“ Les petits présents, entretiennent [amitié,” 
observed Monsieur Gaspard, satirically. 

“What does Monsieur please to wan 
asked the old woman, more civilly 

“ De savoir vient avoir,” said Monsieur 
Gaspard. I have a wonderful thirst after 
knowledge.” 

“ And what does Monsieur want to know 
that a poor old servant can teach him ?” said 
Fanchette, holding the francs very tightly in 
her hand, and looking among the potatoes to 
see if there was not another. 

“ News, ma bien belle, news.” 

“ Mais, Monsieur, there is no news.” 

“ But there will be; and perchance if they 


” 


hi 


reach their destination —— 

“ Eh bien?” 

“ EA bien, ma bien brave Jemme, in that 
case they'll come back to the giver with 
interest.” 

** Mats, JTonsieur, I don’t 
money for such things.” 

“On ne peut pas faire les omellettes, sans 
casser les eufs, ma brave et digne femme.” 

“ Monsieur se mogue de mot.” 

“Mock you, ma belle, oh dear no! 

2M 


like to take 
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Ifear I am staying too long, ainsi adieu, madbelle 
adieu,” and Monsieur Gaspard took hisdepar- 
ture down the dark staircase, and laughing 
satirically, drew the house door to behind 
him. 

“ Voili /” said Fanchette, counting over 
the franc pieces on the kitchen table, and 
then depositing them in her strong clasped 
purse, “vorld, voler un voleur n'est pas voler ;” 
and with this consoling reflection she took 
up her sed/e of potatoes and trotted off to the 
fountain. 


* * * * * 


A few days after this visit another intruder 
appeared in the dark kitchen. 

** A telegram for Madame Grandloup,” he 
said, opening his leathern sac and drawing 
out a large yellow envelope. 

Fanchette wiped her hands on her apron. 

“ For Madame,” said she, taking it from 
the boy. 

“Yes, for Madame. 
immediately.” 

But Fanchette was in no such hurry. She 
turned it over, and examined its handwriting, 
and looked at its fastening, and thought of 
the francs received pour entretenir amitié,— 
strange how they dwelt in her memory. 

The boy watched her proceedings with 
angry suspicion. 

“ Allons,” said he, “ do you mean to keep 
it for yourself, ma vieil/e, or to give it to the 
right owner ?”’ 

“ Diantre! Madame is out.” 

“Hem,” said he ; “ you’re answerable for 
it, then.” 

He was no sooner gone than Fanchette, 
throwing an old hat on her head, stepped 
into the street, and looked up and down. 
She seemed to be considering. 

“Voila!” said she at last, “there’s no 
harm in showing him the outside—ad/ons 
donc, no harm whatever.” And she walked 
demurely in the direction of M. Gaspard’s 
offices. 

Not that she entered. Ohno; she waited 
about the door, for she knew it was the’ hour 
when Monsieur would be coming back from 
the circle. It was best to be discreet; she 
would linger about till he came. 

“ Bien, ma belle,” said the old usurer, who 
from a distance had espied her manceuvres, 
and guessed the cause. “ Qui paye bien, est 
bien servi.” 

“ Oh, Monsieur, is that you? Monsieur is 
well?” 

“ Oui, ma bien belle, and charmed to see 


You'll give it her 








you. Pray come in.” And Monsieur Gas- 
pard opened the door of a private office in 
the passage of his house, and ushered her in. 
‘So you have had news this morning, it 
appears—good news, it is to be hoped—of 
ami Grandloup.” 

“*Voila/ there may be, or there mayn’t— 
that depends.” 

“ Certainly, ma bien belle.” 

“ A fine morning for the vines, Monsieur 
Gaspard,” 

“Yes, /es effieurers will soon be here. Pity 
they are so ugly.” 

“ The vines of Monsieur are very forward.” 

* You have come to offer yourself pour /es 
effieurer, ma bien belle?” 

“ Pardi/ Monsieur knows I am only a 
poor servant. Wine, they say, will be dear 
this year.” 

“You wish to speculate ? 
belle, give me your orders?” 

“The vineyards in the Valais were all 
frozen last week.” 

Monsieur Gaspard was growing impatient. 

“ Monsieur is in a hurry.” 

“ Persévirance arrive a son récompense, ma 
digne femme.” 

“ Eh, bien voila. 1 must be going.” 

“*So you wish me to buy you a vineyard ? 
Bien,” 

“Monsieur amuses himself at my expense. 
So Monsieur does not know if there are news 
of the master?” 

“Of ami Grandloup? Oh yes, I know 
there are. Clef d'or, you know, ma delle 
amie, clef d'or passe partout.” 

“ Dor! oh, no doubt. 
going.” 

“And so must I; besides, ¢rop des pré- 
cautions entraine trop de soins.” 

Fanchette reached the door-step. 

Monsieur Gaspard watched her as, letting 
fall gradually and slowly the corner of her 
apron, she revealed the telegram which it 
concealed. 

“ Adieu, ma bien belle, adieu,” said he, 
laying his hand on the lock of the door and 
pretending not to see it. 

“Au revoir, Monsieur,” said Fanchette, 
backing a little so as to reach the table, on 
the edge of which, as if inadvertently, she 
placed the telegram with the direction up- 
wards. 

“ Au revoir, ma bien belle. 1 will think 
about your vineyard,” said Monsieur Gaspard, 
satirically, and not appearing to see what she 
had done. 

“Vineyard! Monsieur se moque de moi,” 
said Fanchette, stepping out of the door. 


Well, ma bien 


But I must be 
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THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 
“Au revoir, ma bien belle,— “So,” said the usurer when the old servant 
‘Ck dad ok as Rati was fairly gone, “ so let’s look at this precious 
Est bon a rendre.’” treasure. “ Wh—e—w! an unopened tele- 
gram! La veielle bite! ruste malin bite! 
“It’s to be hoped he will return it to me,” | So she expects me to pay her in gold for the 
said Fanchette as she turned homewards, | honour of pulling the chestnuts out of the 
“and with good interest too—ah bien, voila! | fire. Allons donc! Marchand a'oignon se con- 
he’s as cunning as a fox, but the old Fanchette | nait en ciboudé.’ And Monsieur Gaspard, 
is a match for him. Sien/ There’s no harm | hastening to an inner door, called to one of 
in showing him the outside—ah dien, voild /” | the clerks seated within. 





THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 
IN MEMORIAM, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ** MARY POWELL.”’ 


Ou no! the place is ot the same, beneath its sheltering hill, 
Though country lanes around it wind, and tempt the wanderer still, 
And though the rustic church’s chime repeats its ding-ding-dong, 
To urge the loiterer wasting time with “Come, John, come along!” 
Although the windmill land and hill to-day’s pedestrian greet, 

And though the burrow roses still spring underneath his feet, 

And though the field that’s last but one, zof¢ under water now, 

Has stepping-stones across, that run o’er what was once a slough, 
And periwinkles from the edge, outside the vicarage gate, 

And sunflowers overtop the hedge where once we used to wait, 
While from the study overhead was uttered blithe good morrow, 
Infectious in its cheerfulness, and deadly foe to sorrow. 


Ah me! it seems but yesterday that churchway path we trod, 
Linked arm in arm with those we loved, towards the house of God 
And full of sweet and serious thought, we passed with filling eyes 
The flower-covered grave wherein our darling sister lies. 

And those were good preparatives for sweet and serious prayer,— 

A dear one in the churchyard, and so many dear ones there ; 

And easier seemed the precepts, “ Little flock, love one another,” 

“‘ Do good, and hope for no return,” “ Let each forgive his brother.” 
And, sanctified by love and faith, our spirits closer grew, 

As homeward, after evening prayer, we reverently withdrew ; 

And memories compared of what we heard our pastor say 

Formed the manner of communing that we held upon our way, 
Rendered dearer by his blessing, and some brief, sweet precept, meant 
To dwell within us silently, as o’er the fields we went, 

Such as e’en yet float round us, like some old melodious hymn, 

“ Remember Nicodemus, and be teachable like him.” 


They did their work, in part, at least, but now his voice has fled, 
And we will not weep him more, nor seek the living with the dead.* 


* The Rev. John Hughes, Prebendary of St. David's, and for fifty-four years vicar of Penally, Pembroke- 
shire, died May 9th, 1873, deeply regretted. 
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NOTES OF A TOUR IN SWEDEN, RUSSIA, AND 
NORWAY. 


Part VII. 


On landing at Helsingfors we all repaired! One was a large hospital. The doctor 
to the very handsome hotel fronting the quay, | was from home, but the matron very cour- 
and found an excellent ‘able d’héte awaiting | teously showed us over the different wards. 
us for one o’clock. Everything was beauti- | Some repairs were going on, and therefore we 
fully cooked and served, and the charge very | | did not see it probably to advantage ; but it 
moderate. As a rule, I never on the Conti- | was badly ventilated, and altogether the ar- 
nent drink any wine; and nowhere in Russia | | rangements were a great contrast to the 
or Sweden did I find the slightest indication | masterly management at St. Petersburg. The 
of discontent on the part of waiters or land- | patients seemed poorly nourished, and there 
lords, as if one was not studying the good of | was a sad lack of cleanliness and general 
the house, In England weak people order | sweetness. 
bad and dear wine, not because they carefor| Strolling along the bank of theriver towards 
it, or even like it, but simply because they | the sea, we found ourselves in about ten 
dare not face “‘ Mrs. Grundy’s ” severe look ; | minutes at the base of a considerable hill, on 
in Russia and Sweden she is not in power, | the summit of which stood a castellated 
and weak-kneed travellers may safely brave | edifice, which, on our outward voyage we had 
her anger. A good cup of coffee after dinner | learnt was the State prison for Finland. In 
I always find an excellent substitute for poor | the centre was a chapel with large windows, 
wine. whilst on each side branched off in a straight 
Our Norwegian friend conducted us in the | line lofty buildings forming the body of the 
evening to a very pleasant public garden in | prison, the elevation of the whole being very 
the suburbs of the town, where we found | commanding, especially as we had seen it 
many citizens gathered, and enjoying them- | from the ship’s deck. 
selves in avery simple way, much as we had; We mounted a succession of flights of 
seen in the different Russian and Swedish | steps, cut partly out of the granite rock, and 
cities. In a spacious assembly-room, as the | sat down more than once to gaze on the ex- 
night wore on, there was a sort of ball pro-| tended view before us. The foreground of 
menade, which we did not join, but glanced | the prison, which we were ascending, was 
at for a few moments through an open door. | nicely planted, though the soil did not 
The bulk of the male sex were officers, and a! promise much growth. Outside the place 
band discoursed merry music. In the garden | altogether was rough and rocky, but kept in 
we were introduced by the Norway gentle- | excellent order. The first living object we 
man to an Englishwoman, who had lived a} encountered was a Russian soldier, and, a 
good many years in Helsingfors, her son | little way on, a guard of some half-dozen 
being professor of music, and conductor of|men. Very civilly the sergeant conducted 
the band. It was interesting in such a place | us to the main entrance, and rang a sonorous 
to hear the dear old mother tongue. bell. It was rather an awkward situation, as 
The next day was Thursday, and we sailed | we knew nothing of Russian or Finnish, and 
at two in the morning for Abo. The weather | we were not likely to find there any other 
was still exquisitely fine, as we threaded our} tongue. A servant opened the door, and in 
way through the countless islets on a sea as | the vestibule I produced my passport, open- 
smooth as a pond. It was a sail of some | ing it with some empressement, and making a 
thirteen hours, and in the afternoon we were | sign that we desired to see the house. 
at our old quarters, situate on the bend of | This sally, coupled, I fancy, with the 
the two Gulfs of Finland and Bothnia. Our | somewhat unwonted phenomenon of the 
officer travellers left us here, I suppose on | presence of an English lady, had the effect 
official duty. We had dined on board, and | of bringing to us one of the officers, who 
were at leisure in the afternoon and evening | could speak a little French. To him, 
to visit some institutions which the Norwe-/ I explained we were English travellers and 
gian gentleman had told us about as we passed | were anxious to see the interior arrange- 
them sailing up the river. ments and discipline of the prison. Showing 
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us into a comfortably furnished room, he told} present I was obliged to forego this occupa- 
us he would acquaint the director with our tion, as my whole attention was engrossed 
wish, and return immediately. In a few| with reading the features of the various coun- 
minutes the director appeared, accompanied | tries, and studying the ways and habits of the 
by the officer who acted as interpreter. A| people. 
plain, unassuming man, but full of energy| We next repaired to an hotel for tea. It 
‘ ; 1 . - . 
and intelligence, he in the most gracious way|was a large house, but the repast was not 
at once proceeded to conduct us through the | very inviting; I suppose because they were 
entire establishment. It was beautifully kept | not often asked for it. In crossing the river 
. - | . 
in every part, from the governor's room to | by the elegant stone bridge I observed two 
the kitchen. _ We were shown the prisoners | women in a large craft, of rude construction 
at their various occupations, and were in-|and heavily laden, labouring hard at the oars. 
formed minutely concerning their different | After a further stroll in the parts of the town 
crimes, and classification, and punishments. If| which we had seen at our previous visit, we 
I remember rightly, there were in all about| were glad to return to our good ship, to be 
twelve hundred criminals. They certainly did | ready for our next day’s sail in her. 
not rage attractive, though I dare say not | We started punctually at two in the morn- 
much of the milk of human kindness had |ing, and we were on deck at five, enjoyin 
\ 1 ad | ing, anc x , enjoying 
been tasted by most of them. Sympathy | the delightful breeze, and lifting up our hearts 
works marvels in taking the savagery from a/in thankfulness to Him who made the 
man’s countenance, but in a Russian gaol|heavens and the earth and the sea, and 
there was but little scope for the develop- | adorned them with all this beauty and gran- 
ment of these marvels. For obstreperous}deur. We breakfasted, as usual, about eight, 
prisoners there was a place of solitary con-/and dined at two. ‘The sea was like a lake 
finement—a square cell, quite dark, and | all the way ; and, as we ascended the Stock- 
padded all round as if for a raving maniac. | holm lake-river, nothing could be more ex- 
It was not much used, however, we were|quisite than the scenery on every side 
ar a a ye 
told ; the terror was usually enough. The) Everything seemed familiar to us: the beauti- 
supper was ready in the kitchen ; and it cer-| ful city, as we neared it, looked like an old 
tainly was not ofa kind likely to induce men to| friend. At length, about six in the evening, 
commit offences that they might be pampered | we were at the quay, and in five minutes 
by it; anything less palatable it would be| more we were established in our old quarters 
hard to conceive. They have not learnt in| at the Hotel Rydberg. 
Russia the art of making rogues comfort- | The attractions of this charming city were 
able, but they evidently know how to enforce | not diminished by a second visit. Compared, 
a firm and salutary discipline. 








| indeed, with the vast scale of the two great 

Our visit must have lasted the greater part | capitals—the old and the new,—which we 
of an hour, but our conducter’s patience was|had been admiring, Stockholm looked like 
not exhausted. On returning to his private | some little cabinet-picture—almost as if its 
apartment we inscribed our names in the} main centre might have been comprised in 
visitors’ book at his request, and we bade|St. Petersburg’s chief square. But as we 
each other a cordial adieu after we had ex-/| gazed once more on its exquisite spots of 
pressed our great obligation to him for his| blue lake, its airy bridges, its chaste edifices, 
extreme courtesy. | its encircling hills, all dotted over with villas, 

On our way back to the ship we entered a| its dominating castle in the centre of all, we 
bookseller’s shop, where wé encountered a/ were more than ever settled in the conclusion 
nice smart boy, who spoke remarkably good | that no more attractive city had we anywhere 
English. He was a Finn, but had resided | seen. 
for a year in London; and nowhe was quite; And its people—like all the Swedes—were 
at home with English people. In the shop) even more attractive than their city. In 
there was a large stock of Tauchnitz’s transla-| Russia you meet polished, refined, highly 
tions, including most of our best authors. | cultured men ; but the mass of the people are 
These publications of the German baron I} evidently coarse and unlettered, not greatly, 
have often prized exceedingly. Many of the | indeed, removed from mere beasts of burden. 
best Swiss pensions possess a little library | In Sweden, on the contrary, there is a quiet, 
of them. Again and again I have thus/ grave, self-possessed air about the people, 
found leisure and opportunity to read books | especially in the capital, which intimates un- 
which the busy avocations of home would | mistakably a degree of civilization immensely 
never have given me time to peruse. At! in advance of the great empire which we had 
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just quitted. One main element, probably, 
in the production of this contrast is the reli- 
gion of the two kingdoms. A _ grovelling 
superstition soon writes its own dark hiero- 
glyphics upon the minds, and hearts, and 
lives, and even faces of a people; and it 
hinders, too, their upward aspirations after 
the true, and the noble, and the free. 


Our next destination was Norway. Ona 
delightful morning, at six o’clock, we took 
our places in the train for CHRISTIANIA, its 
capital, distant betwixt four and five hundred 
miles. The fare was very moderate ; nothing 
was charged for luggage, nor was there any 
inquiry for passport. We had an excellent 
breakfast about eight o’clock, and dinner 
about two, with ample time to partake of it ; 
and all the way the train kept up an average 
speed, including stoppages, of about five-and- 
twenty miles an hour. Till mid-day, I think, 
we travelled on the line which we had pre- 
viously traversed on our way to Stockholm, 
and then we diverged in the direction of 
Norway. 

We had with us in the train a very intelli- 
gent Norwegian, who, like many of his 
countrymen, had emigrated to the United 
States, and was now in Europe on a visit to 
his parents, after an absence of some half. 
score years. He‘had prospered greatly in 
business, and was full of life and energy. 
Boston was his new home, and his business 
that of an importer of watches from Geneva, 
and of other suchlike European products. 
He had begun on nothing but his wits, and 
by steady perseverance had risen to be a 
partner in the house. If other Norwegians 
were like him, I do not wonder that many 
of them were ready to exchange the compara- 
tive hardness and poverty of Norwegian life 
for the ample field.of American enterprise. 
He told us that his countrymen almost always 
did well in the States, and that the tide of 
Scandinavian emigration was flowing with a 
gradually increasing force. 

About six o’clock, so far as I remember, 
we crossed the frontier, and soon found our- 
selves careering along the bank of a splendid 
river of great breadth, and abounding in 
masses of broken water, with immense quanti- 
ties of timber floating down in single trees on 
the way to saw-mills or to Fredericton. Vast 
forests rose in all directions. One spot was 
pointed out to us which had been sold for 
some twelve thousand pounds, simply for the 
timber. ‘The trees were cut down, and then 
the brushwood was allowed to grow again 
from the seed scattered naturally in the 








ground. As we came nearer Christiania, the 
country grew more fertile, and was laid out 
in pleasant farms. 

It was past ten o’clock, though punctually 
to our time, when we drove into a large, 
handsome station. We had been recom- 
mended to the “ Victoria.” Our luggage was 
placed’with some other baggage upon a truck, 
and we walked quietly behind it along two or 
three spacious streets, and were soon com- 
fortably housed in one of the most agreeable 
hotels I have ever occupied. 

My ideas about Christiania had been some- 
what hazy. I had likened it, somehow, to an 
overgrown Highland town, with whitewashed 
houses and dirty streets, without any foot 
pavement, and altogether a rude, unkempt 
place, lagging far behind in the onward march 
of modern civilization. This notion had 
been confirmed rather than dispelled by our 
short walk from the station to the hotel. It 
was dusk, and the particular streets we tra- 
versed, though ample in space, happened to 
be not unlike the kind of thing I had pic- 
tured to myself; and in the night-shadows 
there was nothing visible enough to disillusion 
me. But when we entered the hotel, and 
had got ourselves established in most delight- 
ful rooms, opening from an arcade gallery 
which looked into a square, or rather, oblong 
court, with a pretty verandah at one end, 
where guests were still sitting amidst foun 
tains playing among quantities of evergreens 
and flowers, we began to think we were not 
altogether in the outlandish region which we 
had fashioned for ourselves. 

The next day dispelled the illusion utterly. 
We had scarcely sallied into the centre of 
the town when we discovered that we were 
surrounded by edifices and establishments 
betokening a very refined and cultured city. 

One morning we hired a carriage and pair 
to drive out to a lofty rising ground some 
miles off, commanding a view of the whole 
surrounding country. 

We passed through the suburbs, containing 
a large number of handsome villas, more 
resembling Swiss chd/ets, or Italian residences, 
than anything we should have looked for 
in such a northern region. After some 
miles, we came to immense forests of large 
trees, and for several miles we passed upwards 
by a good road, encompassed closely by 
woods. At length we reached the point we 
were seeking. In a cleared space there were 
two pretty cha/ets—one of them containing a 
salle-a-manger, beautifully fitted up and orna- 
mented, and the other with chambres-a-coucher, 
also nicely furnished. Travellers not un- 
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frequently, we were told, selected this plea- 
sant spot for a quiet rustication for several 
days—a choice we should ourselves have 
been not indisposed to follow if time had 
suffered it. We ordered breakfast, and pro- 
ceeded a few hundred yards further. up, in 
search of a somewhat grotesque scaffolding, 
erected to give to travellers a more extended 
view. We soon reached it. It consisted of 
a series of square platforms, one directly 
above another, which we mounted deter- } 
minedly, until on the summit we began to 
have some misgivings as to its perfect security. 
The view did not strike us forcibly ; we saw 
only a large table-land of hills and lakes 
and corn-fields. We were glad to return to 
the chélets, and found a simple repast of 
coffee, eggs, first-rate milk, bread, and excel- 
lent butter all ready for us. We enjoyed it 
extremely; and, instead of the extortionate 
demand in which at such a place in Switzer- 
land we should probably have been mulcted, 
we made our rustic hosts quite happy by| 
paying them about one shilling for each of| 
We now descended on our route back 
to the city, and arrived about noon, after a 
very pleasant little excursion. On our way we 
had encountered a carriole—the “drosky” of 
Norway. It was the first we had seen. It 
| was a spider-looking article, with high wheels, 
| long straight shafts, and two small seats one | 
| in front of the other, and each of the nar-| 
| rowest possible dimensions, the foremost of 
| the two being little more than the merest 
holdfast for a portmanteau, and the hind- | 
most a genuine “ sulky;” where only a single 
person could by any possibility find sitting | 
room. A memento of the carriole we brought | 
home with us in the shape of two models, | 
which we bought in the hotel at a cost of| 
four shillings each—the only instance we met 
with in Sweden of anything like extortion. 

Another very pleasant excursion we en- 
joyed to the Castle of Oscarshall. 

We went to it by a boat-steamer, or steam- 
launch, on a beautiful afternoon, and strolled 
in its handsome grounds for several hours. 
The castle was originally an appanage to the 
Crown, but was bought some time ago by the 
State, and transferred to the people. It is 
now used by them as a summer retreat for 
picnic parties and other amusements, and is 
highly appreciated by them. We found a 
considerable party of visitors at the mansion, 
and we were all conducted through the 
splendid baronial apartments by the keeper, 
who was contented with a very much more 
moderate douceur than our majestic friends 
had been at St. Petersburg and Moscow. 











The view from the roof of a lofty tower 
upon it was most superb. The Bay of Chris- 
tiania stretched itself out in the distance, 
whilst on the other side of one of its arms 
the city lay embosomed in enchanting slopes 
right opposite the castle. We all agreed that 
scarcely anywhere had we seen a more charm- 
ing view; and we also agreed that it would 
not be easy to find a more agreeable haunt 
than Christiania for a month in summer. 

At the final union, in 1814, of Norway and 
Sweden under one crown, the former was 
jealously careful to preserve a gwasi-inde- 
pendence by maintaining a separate legisla- 
ture, and university, and ecclesiastical ma- 
chinery. The buildings in which these and 
other institutions of a kindred sort are located, 
give to the city a certain air of dignity, and 
even grandeur. The university has an at- 
tendance of above five hundred students, and 
a goodly staff of efficient professors; and 
this feature itself imparts, it may be supposed, 
a cultured tone to the society of the town. 

On the Sunday we worshipped in a magni- 
ficent hall in the university, with the congre- 
gation of the English church, and were pleased 
to learn how very friendly were the mutual 
relations of the two bodies. 

The Anglican service was conducted with 
much suitableness and spiritual unction. It 
was plain and simple, with nothing to offend 
the most fastidious taste. The singing was 
led by an harmonium, at which the chaplain’s 
wife presided, and was very creGitably con- 
ducted. The sermon was a rather striking 
declaration of divine truth, forcible and 
pointed in its bearing on the heart and con- 
science. I remember its substance even now, 
—a proof, I always think, by which one may 
test the value of a preacher’s words. At the 
close of the service we had an interesting 
interview with the chaplain, who told us about 
his encouragements and discouragements in 
his lonely position, and particularly about the 
strangely diverse elements of which his con- 
gregation was composed, and the need of 
wisdom to adapt his ministrations to each. 
High Church, Low Church, Broad Church, 
Baptists, Independents, Presbyterians —all 
were there, with their angularities and singu- 
larities; but he desired to “know nothing 
among them, save Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified,” and somehow this one grand 
specific seemed to meet all their wants. 

1 went on another occasion to the cathe- 
dral of the National Church. It was a vast 
edifice, and filled to overflowing with perhaps 
fifteen hundred or two thousand worshippers. 
The worship was Lutheran. The building 
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had nothing of the Gothic, but bore quite a|And now we could see, from sundry plea 
modern aspect ; it was extremely elegant in| which were constantly meeting us, that the 
all its fittings, with no tawdriness or mere- people were the real masters, and bore them- 
tricious ornament. ‘There was a spacious | selves like freemen. 
area, with open, cushioned pews, and three| The legislative machine is somewhat 
wide aisles, leading from as many entrances, |curiously constructed. The Storthing, or 
and meeting in the centre the fourth end or | Parliament, consists of a body of representa- 
side of the area corresponding to our Anglican | tives, varying from seventy-five to one hun- 
chancel, to which there was no outlet or inlet, | dred, who are chosen by electors representing, 
except by a side door to the vestry, the pulpit | in the country a hundred citizens each, in 
being at the corner of the chancel, and occu-| the cities fifty citizens, two-thirds of the 
pying a position which commanded the entire | representatives being chosen by the country 
auditory, none of whom had any obstructive | electors, and one- third by the electors of the 
pillar betwixt them and the preacher. The | towns. The representatives must have re- 
pulpit served likewise as a desk ; it was well | sided in Norway ten years ; they must be not 
elevated, so as to bring the people in the| under thirty years of age ; they may not hold 
three galleries within sight of the officiating | any office either in the State or in the royal 
clergyman. ‘The preacher read his sermon | | household. 
from manuscript, and nevertheless seemed to| This body, immediately after being opened 
enchain the attention of the immense assem- | by the King or his lieutenant, is divided into 
blage for well-nigh a whole hour. The aisles | | the Lagthing and the Odelsthing, the former 
were crowded with people, who all remained | comprising one-fourth of the representatives, 
to the end. I was amused with the antique | elected by the whole assembly, and the latter | 
look of the clergyman, who, with his high} comprising the remainder, who are usually 
stiff ruffles and peculiar cloak, might have | ‘the landed proprietors. ‘The Storthing has 
sat for one of the very old prints which are | absolute control over the taxation, and over 
so familiar to us in the books of two or three | the King’s Civil List and the salaries of all 
centuries since. The service was over about | Government officials. 
half-past ten. Every law must originate in the Odelsthing, 
In the afternoon, at three, I returned.|and after passing that ordeal is sent down 
The congregation was about one-half the|to the Lagthing. Ifthe Houses do not agree, 
size of the morning one, and seemed to con-| and a measure has been twice passed by the 
sist chiefly of the poor and of the lower| former, and twice rejected by the latter, the 
middle class. The service began with a|two bodies meet in conference, and if, on a 
succession of prayers said from a Liturgy,}joint vote, two-thirds do not support the 
some lessons, and some singing accompanied | measure, it is finally thrown out. Should the 
by a very powerful organ ; and this was fol-| bill pass the Storthing, the King must accept 
lowed by an extempore sermon, delivered | it before it can become law. If he refuse to 
with great energy and vivacity, and lasting a| sign it, it cannot be proposed again in the 
good hour. The people in those parts seemed | same Storthing, but it may be brought forward 
to be endowed with considerable receptivity |in the next, and the King may once more 
in the way of sermon-hearing, if one might| withhold his assent. Should it pass the third || 
judge from the two specimens to-day. It is} Storthing, however, it becomes law, independ- || 
only fair to add, however, that long before | ently of the royal pleasure. 
the harangue was ended a goodly number of; The Storthing is convened for three months 
the hearers had dropped into repose, probably | once in three years, and its members are 
| 
| 


























from the sopiting influence of a Sunday | elected only for one Storthing, unless, indeed, 
dinner. When the congregation was dis-|the King summon an extraordinary sitting. 
missed there was a marriage. It was cele-| The ultimate check on the royal privilege of 
brated in the chancel, and the bride and| rejection of a bill is no mere nominis umbra, || 
bridegroom were successively addressed by | for in 1821 a law abolishing the nobility was || 
the clergyman for at least fifteen minutes] passed by the third Storthing in defiance of 
each. the King’s opposition. 

One of the handsomest edifices in Chris-| It is thus that Scandinavian independence | 
tiania is the royal palace. We had been|asserts itself The Legislative palace in | 
informed by our friend, the Norwegian State | Christiania seemed to us a standing symbol of ] 








commissioner, how very independent a posi- | that independence. 
tion the people occupied in the body politic,| I may add, as a singular method of riveting 
the popular liberties, that the Council of State, 





notwithstanding its monarchical constitution. 
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or any member of it, may, at the instance of| he had been all his life engaged in business. 
the Odelsthing, be brought to trial before the | He became very confidential, and gave me 
Lagthing, the Supreme Court of Justice at| his whole family history; and I got much 
Christiania acting as its assessor. information from him regarding his State, 
I had intended buying a Norwegian pony | and the general bearing of American politics, 
for one of my boys, and had been inquiring | as well as concerning the religious condition 
about it of our Norwegian friend on the/of the Friends. On this last topic he was 
passage. He told me I could get one for| not unwilling to allow that he had assigned 
some five or six pounds. But here at Chris-| an inadequate place to the atoning death of 
tiania an English agent assured me I should | Christ as the divinely appointed rest for the 
have to add a“o” at the least, they had| conscience of the breaker of God’s law. He 
risen so much in value. This was rather | told me that this was the weak point of that 
startling, and is a sample of the uncertainty | communion, and that he feared there was a 
of the information one receives even from|tendency in them to feel an undue com- 
apparently reliable sources. I gave up all| placency in their works of love. 
thought of attempting to secure a pony,| The lady was his second wife, some dozen 
though regretting my disappointment. I was/| years, perhaps, younger than himself. Her 
the more surprised at the price, as almost| daughter was about twenty—her mother’s 
everything in Norway seemed to be so very | very image, and both with a most pleasant 
reasonable. |expression, and without that sallow, scare- 
At our hotel we met some pleasant fellow- | crow look which one sees so often in Ameri- 
travellers. It was an agreeable surprise to|can women. The son was a smart boy of 
encounter once more our American friends, | fifteen, wonderfully sharpened by his travels,— 
from whom we had regretfully parted at} rather too precociously, indeed, installed into 
Wernersburg. They had been all through|the dignity of a man. He was “up” in 
Norway, whilst we had been to Sweden and | every subject, and threatening to be “ fest.” 
Finland and Russia, and we had a good deal| Of their party one was a young American 
to say to one another as we compared notes | barrister, a remarkably intelligent man, who 
of our respective adventures. ‘The lady of| gave me much insight into the condition of 
the party was excessively fatigued, and was) the judicature of his country, leaving the im- 
proceeding by very leisurely stages. Her| pression that the absurd confusion of law and 
maid was the first here to observe us. My/ equity which continues to disgrace our courts 
wife had noticed her in the steamer as appa-| has long been unknown in America. Having 
rently very lonely, and had again and again|once myself been looking forward to the 
spoken a kind word to her. This sympathy | same profession, I was deeply interested with 
had touched her deeply, and it was interest-|the long conversation I had with this very 
ing to see the grateful recognition which she| clever lawyer, and was led to conceive a 
hastened to make the moment she cast her! most favourable idea of the accomplishments 
eye upon the friendly stranger. How much| of the American Bar. I was surprised to 
many travellers miss of real enjoyment who | learn from him the enormous incomes which 
go about the world carrying their heads so/| reward success. A hundred thousand dollars 
high, not tapping the store of the milk of|a year, he assured me, was a rather common 
human love which kindness—even a very|thing. When I told him that thirty thousand 
little—is ever potent to draw forth! pounds was reached in England only by one 
Another American family interested us,| or two of the foremost men, he seemed quite 
whom we met at the same hotel. Our first| surprised. Like many of our own lawyers 
encounter was at the éad/e d’héte, where I| he was imbued with the prevailing scepticism. 
found myself seated beside the mother, with | I had a good deal of quiet talk with him— 
her daughter and son and husband opposite | not arguing, but putting before him simply 
tous. ‘The father, as he afterwards told me/|and plainly the position in which a sinner 
in the course of our protracted and pleasant | must one day find himself at the tribunal of 
colloquies, was a Friend from the State of|a Judge whose very perfectness as an adminis- 
Indiana, with all the quiet force and energy | trator and executor of law must infallibly 
which this double origin might be expected} bring conderfnation to the man who has 
to stamp upon him. The family were on a}come thither laden with the burden of his 











lengthy tour, embracing Egypt and Palestine} sins. This seemed to come home to his 
and Italy and Germany and Russia, and} legal mind, and I was ‘not without hope, in 
extending over two or three years. I found | parting with him some days later, that he had 
him extremely agreeable and refined, although | 


begun to see rising above his horizon the 
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sun of a crucified Saviour as the only but 
sure hope of the Jaw-breaker. 

This leads me to mention another American 
party whom we met on board one of our 
steamers. The party consisted of a genuine 
New Yorker and his not less genuine New 
Yorker wife. A greater contrast in every 
way than these two parties of Americans 
presented it would be hard to conceive. 
Quiet, gentle, refined, well-informed on one 
side, whilst on the other we were pained 
with slang and unworthy prejudice. ‘“O 
my!” was the constant exclamation of the 
good lady as anything unusual was said. 
The husband boasted very contentedly of his 
annual benefactions for the relief of physical 
suffering ; but “ for missions,” he added, with 
a resolute air, “I never will give one six- 
pence.” I ventured, when alone with him, 


to suggest the Master’s peremptory command | 
to every disciple of His to “go and preach | 
the gospel to every creature,” either person- | 


ally or by substitute, and put it to him howit 
was possible to reject or neglect this com- 
mand without renouncing all claim to be a 
Christian. He seemed somewhat impressed 
with this view, and I recommended him, the 
next time he was asked to give for missions, 
by all means not to forget the hospitals, but 


to beware of repeating his anti-missionary, | 


anti-Christian formula, “ Not a sixpence.” 


He was in Europe, he told me, on business, | 


and was exactly one of those samples of 
American character and manner which it 
were injustice to that great people to quote 
as if they were, not the exception, but the 
tule. 


But we return to the hotel at Christiania. | 


We were struck with the whole aspect of the 
table @héte each day we dined there. The 
guests were most select, many of them natives, 
evidently ; and the dinner itself was as 
admirably cooked and served as we had 
anywhere seen, On the centre of the table 
there were placed at intervals on polished 
plated dishes large square blocks of ice, 
which in the sultry heat were most cooling. 
The exportation of ice, I found, was one 
branch of Norwegian trade. In the spring it 
is placed in buildings down the bay, and in 
summer many ships are employed in carrying 
it to England. One English captain—a 
parishioner of my own—has told me that he 
frequently brings home three or four cargoes 
in a season. 

After dinner we repaired to the shaded 
verandah up-stairs, which I before mentioned, 
and there enjoyed some pleasant chat with 
one and another of the visitors over a cup Of 


coffee. It was here also that, later in the 
evening, we had tea. We were really quite 
sorry when the time came for us to quit this 
agreeable resting-place. We had secured a 
deck cabin in a steamer for Copenhagen, and 
at ten o’clock one evening we walked down 
to the quay, preceded by a truck with our 
luggage, and bade adieu sorrowfully to this 
fair town, not without a hope that in some 
future holiday we might be able to revisit it, 
|and enjoy its beauties for a longer time. 

| Norway, I confess, gave me a stronger 
| desire to return to it than almost any other 
|country I have visited. It isa poor country, 
with a poor population of not a million and 
'a half, subsisting partly on a feeble agricul- 
ture, and partly on the salmon and lobster 
and herring fisheries, as well as on the pro- 
ducts of the forests ; but they have an erect 
and noble mien. As Goldsmith, in his 
“ Traveller,” said of the Swiss, not less truly 
may it be said of the Norwegian, that— 





** As the child, when scaring sounds molest, 
Clings close and closer to its mother’s breast, 
So the loud torrent and the whirlwind’s roar 
But bind him to his native mountains more.” 


It is thus that God, distributing to nations 
His gifts severally as He wills, adjusts the 
balance of His beneficence with a nicety 
which superficial observers fail to discover. 
To one He gives waving fields and palms 
and “ spicy breezes,” where— 

** Only man is vile ; ” 


whilst from another he withholds the beauti- 
ful and the picturesque and the fertile, but 
grants to it instead the hardy, the free, the 
brave, the indomitable. 

The next morning we were sailing down 
the bay or fiord of Christiania under a most 
brilliant sky. The bay extends towards the 
Skager Rack a distance of sixty miles. At 
its lower end it is fifteen miles across ; where 
it divides northward into two branches, it is 
narrowed to about eight miles. These 
branches gradually decrease in width, until 
at their respective extremities they form good 
harbours at the towns of Christiania and 
Drummen. This bay we were now traversing 
in a southerly direction, struck with the rugged 
beauty of its shores, with their alternating 
forests and rocky hills. 

About eight o’clock of the second morning 
we were in the Sound, abreast of Elsinore, 
twenty miles from our destination. The view 
was quite charming. A commanding signal- 
tower indicated the Danish right to levy dues 
on passing vessels. With a population of 
some eight thousand, and a considerable 
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trade both in foreign and in domestic articles, | Danish nation knew how to honour, not his 
it has the look of a prosperous and well- | posthumous memory merely, but the living 
conditioned town. Next the sea, on a pro-| man. 
minent tongue of land, there were a castle; Inthe year 1781 there might have been 
and a palace, and an hospital for disabled | seen in the free school of that Academy of 
mariners. | Arts whose present home is the Palace of 
It was a beautiful morning as we at length | Charlottenburg a bright little peasant boy 
steamed, about ten o’clock, through a narrow | of eleven, and, six years later, the lad of 
channel into a harbour capacious enough to | seventeen had chiselled a bas-relief of “ Cupid 
contain five hundred mercantile marine, in| reposing,” which the Academy honoured 
addition to the whole royal navy ; and in a/|with their silver medal in recognition of this 
few more minutes we were in COPENHAGEN. | early scintillation of his genius. Three more 
The capital, as seen from the ship, was very | years have passed, when a sculptured sketch 
imposing. We landed at once without any/of “ Heliodorus driven from the ‘Temple” 
hindrance; and now that we were driving/wins for him the small gold medal ; whilst 
through its handsome streets the city seemed | two years later the Academy award to him 
more and more attractive. itheir chief gold medal, coupled with the 
The attractiveness was not that of the two | privilege of three years’ study abroad at the 
great cities of Russia—vastness, mere size ; | nation’s expense. 
it had an air of quiet domesticity about it,} This was the starting-point of his great 
and its people had more of the English look | career. 
about them than any population I had met} We next meet him at Rome, and, under 
with abroad. Except that there was rather | the inspiration of her models and traditions, 
more of the stir and bustle of trade about it, | and,above all, of the encouraging sympathy of 
the whole aspect of the place and people| Canova, he executes a masterly statue of 
reminded me a good deal of Edinburgh, the | “* Jason with the Golden Fleece.” A Danish 
population of the two capitals not greatly | lady orders a cast in plaster, and he is on 
differing, and the staid, quiet, undemonstra- | the point of quitting the “ Eternal City,” and 
tive, unpretentious habits of all classes being|has actually engaged a vetturino, when a 
remarkably alike in the two cities. I had| Dutch dilettante arrests him by an offer of 
heard that the countrywomen who visited the | eight hundred crowns for “‘ Jason” in marble. 
town on market days in their quaint bonnets Order after order now crowds upon him, and 
surmounted by white handkerchiefs were | the record of his wonderful achievements is 
honest-looking, bright, and simple, and I soon | now before us in the successive marvels which 
saw that the description was not overwrought. | crowd these galleries. 
The servants had been spoken of as of the| Even a solitary example of the great Dane’s 
good old sort, not ashamed to dispense with | masterpieces would suffice to illustrate any 
both crinoline and chignon, and content to | ordinary collection of art; yet here we have 
carry a basket along the streets, and to bear|some six or seven hundred efforts of his 
themselves as became their station; and we | cunning hand either in model or in marble. 
were not long in verifying the characteristic,} Among the sculptures which struck us 
and in observing how happy it made them.|most were “ Hector’s Farewell to Andro- 
And the scrupulous honesty of shopkeepers, | mache,’ “ Night with her Children, Sleep 
cabmen, and café waiters was something quite |and Death,” “ Apollo, the Muses, and the 
wonderful. No attempt to impose upon/Graces,” “Cupid addressing the Faithful 
strangers, but the most polite and delicate | Dog,” “Cupid taming the Lion,” “ Christian 
consideration for their difficulties and igno-| Charity united with Faith and Hope.” 
rance of customs, distances, and prices. And there were the bas-reliefs of the 
The genius of the place is the son of the|‘ Triumph of Alexander,” the “Christ and 
poor Icelandic woodcutter. Ever since I|the Twelve Apostles,” the beautiful group of 
had seen his magnificent work at Lucerne I |“ The Baptist and his Wilderness Listeners.” 
had longed to visit the great sculptor’s} Then there were the numberless ancient 
“‘Museum” in the Danish capital, and accord- | and modern works of art which he had accu- 
ingly our first visit was to THORWALDSEN’s | mulated during his long career. And there 
splendid collection. The Danes are justly | were the great man’s personal belongings, as 
proud of their illustrious countryman ; and, | they had surrounded him in his studio ; for 
unlike some peoples who have learnt the | his country seems to venerate every memory 
worth of their distinguished men only after | of him. 
the men themselves have passed away, the! On his return from Rome he had been 
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welcomed with almost more than regal 
honours. After a second sojourn there, and 
on the completion of some of his grandest 
works, his Government despatched a ship of | 
war to bring him and his sculptures home. | 
He was now more ome sev anty years “a age, 





in state in the pred anc which had fostered | 
so wisely and so generously his nascent | 
genius,—and now we beheld, in the centre 
of the Museum, the mass of granite covering 
his remains, the mausoleum being itself one 
of the last products of his indomitable in- 
dustry. 

Copenhagen is worth a visit if it were only | 
to revel in this amazing triumph of the| 
sculptor’s art. I never enjoyed a forenoon 
more intensely than the hours I spent in 
these galleries. They are unique, for nowhere 
else are the works to be seen in their wonder- 
ful entirety. 


Some have exalted Thorwaldsen above 


Canova, whilst others will perhaps discern in | 
the southern sculptor the surpassing poetry | 


of his renderings. However this may be, 
one unquestionable superiority belongs to the 


Dane, that his more chastened moral taste | 
relieves the eye from the Italian’s Rubens-| 
like coarseness of thought and feeling, so/| 
that the most sensitive lady may pass from | 


room to room in the Copenhagen Museum 
without offence or wound or a blush. 


We visited likewise the National Exhibi-| 
tion, and were gratified with its varied 


attractions. 
Unlike the Exhibition we had seen at 


Moscow, it was concentrated chiefly in one} 


large building with a glass roof and sundry 
prominent staircases. The multitudinous 
specimens of art were gracefully interspersed 


with flowers, plants, and ferns, which, with a| 
central fountain, served to decorate the scene, | 
The. 
weather happened to be agreeably cool, and | 
we thus escaped the excessive heat, which we | 


and give to it a pleasant freshness. 


heard had at times been nearly intolerable. 


As at Moscow, a great share of attention | 


seemed to be given to various sorts of ma- 


chinery—a proof of the thoroughly business | 


drift of the whole proceeding. Pottery had 
a large place assigned to it, and very beauti- 
ful were many of the designs. Jewellery, 
too, was not neglected, and there was a very 
creditable gallery of pictures. There were 


scarcely any foreign objects to be seen ; it} 


was a national exhibition, and was, therefore, 
the very thing which we desired to see. 

It was interesting to me to study the| 
people also, as they appeared in their holiday ' 


‘costume. We had heard of sheath extreme 
| courtesy, even in their passing recognitions, 
of the ladies’ neatness of dress and quiet 
demeanour ; and everything we saw confirmed 
this characteristic. ‘The women n appeared to 
|be unusually tall, ana we noticed the rapidity 
g perhaps partly to this, 
|marked the facialen “of ev ery class. 

| Of course the scale, both of the number of 
|works of art and manufactures, and of the 
| crowds of visitors, was not to be compared 
| with London or Paris, or even Moscow, but 
jit was not out of keeping with the little king- 
| dom whose industries and art it symbolized ; 

|and we were only too pleased to have wit 

nessed so unique a tribute to the national 
| energy and intelligence and refinement. 

| We mounted the top of an omnibus, first 
in one direction and then in another, to get 
a bird’s-eye view of the city’s suburbs. ‘The 
tramway is in full force, and the carriages 
are easily accessible, even to ladies, by a very 
convenient outside stair. We passed in 
| succession numerous pleasant villas, adorned 
with shrubs and little hedges ; and we could 
catch a glimpse of the inmates at times 
enjoying the shade of ample foliage whilst 
reading or sewing or conversing. ‘The tram- 
way lay betwixt two very long rows of trees, 
and lasted for several miles. 

| An excursion to the royal deerpark gave 
/us another pleasure. The ample pastures, 
with their herds of deer and cattle, and with 
numerous horses; the pleasant drives and 
| promenades, shaded by splendid trees; and 
last, not least, the groups of pretty children, 
and parties of citizens of various ranks, en- 
|joying the quiet retreats, presented to our 
English eyes a scene which our national 
| predilections associated with home, and made 
us feel once more as if we had never seen 
anywhere a people and habits and physical 
features so like our own. 

The public garden at Stockholm, where we 
had spent so agreeable an afternoon and 
| evening, we found reproduced here in Copen- 
hagen in the form of the “ Tivoli Gardens.” 
Like their Swedish prototype, it seemed the 
favourite rendezvous, not of “‘fast’”’ people, as 
in England, but of all the more staid and 
respectable burghers with their wives and fami- 
lies; and in one part of the gardens, so jealously 
watched, by a few policemen quietly moving 


about here and there, was the intrusion of | 


any visitor of doubtful character, that mothers 
could leave their daughters in perfect safety, 
| and isolated members of families could meet 
one another in this way for an hour or two’s 
‘pleasant chat and fresh air and enlivening 
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music, and a cup of coffee or an ice, after a | 


fashion much more rational than is usually 
seen in our own cities. 

We dined in the large sade; every foreign 
visitor makes it a rule to dine there once at 
least. The dinner was excellent, and served 
with the utmost neatness and even elegance. 
The charge did not exceed what is demanded 
for a poor chop in an English hotel, with the 
additional recommendation that no pressure 
was put upon us to drink wine. 
lings was asked, including coffee. 

Our next destination was Hamburgh, and 
our route was partly by rail and partly by 
sea. One evening at seven we took our 
places in the train for this port. We passed 
through a fertile country; it was harvest- 
time, and on all sides we had evidence of 
the prosperous condition of the population. 


The general appearance of the rich fields and | 


pretty plantations reminded us a good deal 
of Warwickshire. Punctually at eleven we 
arrived at the port, where a steamer was 
waiting to carry us across to Kiel. 

It was a beautiful moonlight night, with a 
sea calm as any lake. 
and well found, only there was rather a 
dearth of sleeping room. I took refuge for a 
few hours on a sofa in the saloon; my wife 
betook herself to the ladies’ cabin. About 


five we were in view of the harbour, which | 


had been annexed to the German empire, 
and after a slight breakfast we were on deck 
admiring the exquisitely beautiful bay. 

We sailed past several ships of war, and 
observed the formidable defences which Ger- 
man energy had already erected to guard 
their cherished seaport. In front of us rose 
the quaint old town of Krkt, lying level 
almost with the sea. Custom-house officers 
boarded us as we were nearing the port ; they 
were German, of course, and gave us very 
little trouble. We landed, and made our way 
leisurely on foot through the little town, 
whose denizens were still not astir, to the 
railway station, where the train was ready to 
carry us on to HAMBURGH. 

After a pleasant ride of four hours we 
arrived about ten o'clock, and were indebted 
to the chief at the station for his extreme 


Two shil- | 


The craft was tight | 


| courtesy. We had an excellent breakfast, 


and set out, in a carriage which he arranged 
for us, on our way to the steamboat office, 
which lay a mile or two distant. If we had 
‘found a steamer ready to sail for England, 
| we intended to embark, and sail direct home. 
| But there was to be no vessel suitable for 
passengers for some time, and we deter- 
mined to change our route and proceed to 
Hanover. 

Wewere not sorry, meanwhile, for the oppor- 
tunity of a passing glimpse of this old Ger- 
man town of Hamburgh. We drove through 
| the ancient streets in various directions, and 
were struck with the height of the houses, and 
the busy aspect of the population. The city 
was intersected by canals, and near to these 
were immense piles of warehouses and mer- 
chants’ offices. On the quay of the Elbe we 
found an active trade. An important mer- 
|cantile marine crowded the river, not the 
least valuable being the line of steamers for 
America. 

The heat had now become excessive, and 
there was little shelter or shade. Germany is 
far inferior to Russia or the Scandinavian 
countries for appliances to meet the traveller’s 
| convenience and comforts. We saw little to 
| interest us in the place. We remembered its 

past struggles with the old French Empire, 
and its ultimate deliverance from its tyranni- 
cal yoke, and we could not but admire the 
recuperative energy of its citizens as we tra- 
| versed the business streets and quays. To 
myself one of the most interesting memories 
of the town was the career of Frederick 
Perthes. We stroiled along the old ramparts, 
and recalled the brave conflicts of the burghers 
for their liberties ; and we were pleased to 
find it converted into a beautiful garden and 
promenade and broad carriage-way, extend- 
ing all round the city, and a favourite resort 
of the hundred thousand denizens of an other- 
wise not very airy or ornamented town. 
| We found on one of these ramparts, over- 
| looking the Elbe, a pleasant enough hotel, 
where food and lodging were fairly good and 
| reasonable ; and after dining we embarked on 
| board a little river steamer on our way to the 
| city of HANOVER. 
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|covered with pictures, and over the shoe- 
|maker’s bench was a cupboard containing 
| books and songs. On the roof of the house 
'a large chest filled with earth was my 
mother’s only garden. In my story of the 
“Snow Queen” that garden still blooms. 
|My mother had one cotton gown, which she 
| put on when she received the Lord’s Supper, 
| and she took special pride in having our bed 
| linen and curtains very white.” 
| This boy, Hans Christian Andersen, re- 
| mained an only child, the pride and glory of 
| his parents, especially of his paternal grand- 
|mother, a woman of gentle blood, whose 
| husband had suffered reverses of fortune and 
|the loss of reason from the burning of his 
farmhouse and the destruction of his cattle. 
| So the brave old lady was supporting him at 
|the time of her grandson’s birth by taking 
These verses, from Elizabeth Barrett|care of the garden attached to a lunatic 
Browning’s last poem, called “The North| asylum. The flowers from this garden were 
and the South,’ were written in Rome in| among Hans Christian’s earliest treasures. 
May, 1861, on the day she received a visit} He seems, indeed, to have been a very 
from the Danish poet, Hans Christian|lovable child. We hear of a usually in- 
Andersen, author of the “Improvisatore,” | flexible schoolmaster pardoning a school- 
“Fables and Fairy Stories,” &c., &c., and | fellow under sentence of punishment because 
now, in the evening of his days, of ajof the sorrow it occasioned little Han 
most comprehensive autobiography. He| And a few years later a reproof from the 
ealls it “ The Story of my Life,” which “ will| child’s lips arrested the uplifted arm of a 
say to all the world what it says to me,| savage bailiff in the act of beating him off 
that there is a loving God who directs | the gleaning field. ‘He is a strange child, 
everything for the best.” my Hans Christian,” said his mother, who 
The vicissitudes his genius underwent | was present ; “ every one is kind to him.” 
(despised and rejected, as a dreamer of| So the boy grew on, loving and beloved, 
dreams, by his own people in early life, but | and shielded from the knowledge of want till 
in maturer years acknowledged and honoured | his father died, and his mother, after sup- 
by royal and intellectual princes) reminds | porting herself and child some time by 
one of the Hebrew “dreamer,” even Joseph, | washing, at length took another husband. 
whom “Israel loved more than ail his; The widow of a clergyman, who had written 
children. And when his brethren saw that,| poems, was kind to the little orphan. “ And 
they hated him. And Joseph dreamed a/ here,” said Andersen, “ I first heard the name 
dream, and he told it to his brethren. And) of poet mentioned with reverence.” 
they hated him yet the more. But his father) He was now sent to the charity school, 
observed the saying.” (Gen. xxxvii.) | where the master was so in earnest about 
In Denmark, on the shores of the island | religion, and gave the Bible lessons so vividly, 
of Funen, stands one of the chief provincial | that the painted pictures on the wall repre- 
towns in the little kingdom. It has a palace, | senting scenes from the Old Testament had 
a Gothic cathedral, a hospital, an arsenal, | for Andersen the power and freshness that he 
and some amount of trade. afterwards found in the magnificent pictures 
It is called Odense; and here, on the| of Raphael and Titian. 
2nd of April, 1805, in a small apartment,} When he was confirmed he tells us that he 
which served at the same time for shoe-| had for the first time in his life a pair of 
maker's shop, bedchamber, and living-| boots, and he marched into church with 
room, was born a child who drew poetic] these new possessions pulled up over his 
inspiration from the objects which first met} trousers, that every one might see them. 
his view. “The walls,” he tells us, were| They creaked, which showed how new they 


“* “Now give us men from the sunless plain,’ 
Cried the South to the North ; 
‘ By need of work in the snow and the rain, 
Made strong and brave by familiar pain,’ 
Cried the South to the North. 


‘¢¢ Vet oh for the skies that are softer and higher 
Sighed the North to the South ; 
‘ For the flowers that blaze and the trees that aspire, 
And the insects made of a song and a fire !’ 
Sighed the North to the South. 


*¢¢* And oh for a seer to discern the same !’ 
Sighed the South to the North, 
‘For a poet's tongue of baptismal flame 
To call the tree and the flower by its name !’ 
Sighed the South to the North. 


‘*So the North sent forth a man of men, 
As a grace to the South, 
And there came downto Rome Hans Andersen, 
‘Alas ! but alas! must you take him again ?’ 
Said the South to the North.” 
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were, and this pleased the young candidate 
at first, but immediately after his conscience 
accused him loudly for thinking as much of 
his new boots as of God. 

In the meantime his voice had become 
remarkably sweet, and attracted the attention 
of the wealthier classes in Odense, and at the 
age of fourteen, having saved about thirty 
shillings out of his earnings, he got his 
mother’s consent, though not without diffi- 
culty, to his paying a visit to Copenhagen. 
He consulted a “ wise woman,” who told his 
fortune with coffee grounds, and said he 
would be a great man. 

The parting with his grandmother, who 
died the following year, was a sad affair. 

He left Odense on a glorious sunny after- 
noon, but though the object of his long 
cherished desire was about to be accom- 
plished, he felt forlorn and desolate till he 
stepped ashore on the island of Zealand, and 
falling on his knees besought God to help 
and guide him. Then comfort entered into 
his soul. 

3efore leaving Odense he had a somewhat 
humorous foretaste of that spirit of detraction 
which afterwards occasioned him so many 
heartaches. A bad translation of Shakspere 
had fallen into his hands. The boy was en-| 
tranced, and soon after himself wrote a| 
tragedy, in which a hermit spouts passages | 
from the Bible and “ Little Catechism.” | 

But he was utterly cast down at hearing a} 
woman of his acquaintance make game of it, | 
and as unreasonably elated when his mother | 
said, “‘It was only because her son did not 
write it.” 

After two years of privation and disappoint- 
ment at Copenhagen, his poems were so| 
favourably regarded by Counsellor Collin 
that he influenced the King (Frederick VI.) 
to grant him a small stipend for a few years 
while completing his education, as well as an 
order from the school directors for free in- 
struction in the grammar school of Slagelse. | 

Here he devoted himself diligently to the| 
study of German and Latin, but received the 
highest commendation for religion, Biblical 
history, and Danish themes. ‘The rector, it 
seems, making allowance for his want of pre- 
liminary knowledge, conceived a favourable 
opinion of his ability ; but notwithstanding 
this, continually reproached his aspiring 
scholar for his stupidity. 

Andersen suffered the deepest depression 
in consequence, only cheered by the friend- 
ship of his kind friend and patron, Collin. 

After his return from a visit to this good 











man in Copenhagen, in the third year of his 


residence at Slagelse, the rector one day 
asked him if he had really been guilty of the 
vanity of reading his own poems in company 
at Copenhagen. Then ordering the verses 
in question, namely, ‘“ The Dying Child,” to 
be brought to him, he said if he discovered 
one spark of poetry he would forgive the 
offender. 

Pronouncing them trash, he gave way to 
unbridled anger, and from henceforth Ander- 
sen’s life became insupportable. 

“‘ Nevertheless,” he wrote in after years, 
“T know these heavy dark days brought a 
blessing with them.” 

But the carping spirit of depreciation was 
not to cease with his academic life. In 
Copenhagen, in a family circle which had 
been friendly to the rising author, some verses 
were read aloud out of the F/ying Post, and 
received with rapture, being attributed to the 
poet Heiberg. When the daughter of the 
house, who was in the secret, exclaimed 
that Andersen was the author, the silence 
and annoyed expression on the counten- 
ances of those around him wounded the poet 
deeply. 

A man of rank having invited him to his 
table, and mentioned that a contribution of 
his own would appear in a certain periodical, 
Andersen replied that one of his poems had 
likewise been accepted for the same work. 

‘So it seems anybody and everybody are 
to contribute,” said the host, in tones of scorn- 
ful irritation. 

From this time Andersen met with little but 
adverse or jeering criticism, and truly “the 
iron entered into his soul.” It was the ex- 
quisite tenderness and affectionateness of his 
nature that made the absence of sympathy 
so severe a trial, a solitary life so sad a 
thing. 

To be alone is indeed a fearful thought for 
human weakness ; but “ alone with God! ” it 
is that which gives strength and grace to the 
soul of man. 

The poet Oelenschliiger, whose friendship 
for Andersen was sincere, and Counsellor 
Collin recommended him to take a little tour 
to divert his almost morbid sensibility. 

At Dresden he became acquainted with 
Tieck, at Berlin with Chamisso, and both 
were henceforth his life-long friends ; but on 
his return to Copenhagen he found his fellow- 
countrymen still taking the same petty plea- 
sure in exposing his faults and ignoring his 
genius. 

For ten long years he dragged on a painful 
existence, during which time he supported 
himself, scantily enough, by his pen. 
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In “ the great city” (or rather, as we should | And so it was that both the Danish poet 
call it, the LITTLE city) well-dressed people he | and the Hebrew statesman came to discern 
met in the streets would make wry faces and | the law of our nature to be perfection through 
taunting remarks which they had picked up suffering. Christianity (the Spirit of Christ) 
from some envious poetaster. | was in the zner life, though not definitely in 

On his receiving from the king a small sum | the creed of him who was separate from his 
of money to enable him to travel,—“ Now be brethren, whom the archers sorely grieved, 
happy,” said his so-called friends and ad-|and shot at, and hated, yet whose bow abode 
visers ; “enjoy your wonderful luck, for you in strength (Gen. xlix. 23, 24). 
will not be likely to get abroad again. You| “Ye thought evil against me; but God 
shall hear what people say about you when | meant it unto good, to bring to pass as it is 
you are away.” this day” (Genesis 1. 20), said Joseph. 

And they kept their word. And alluding to the repression his genius 

After remaining a month in Paris, vainly underwent in Denmark, Andersen writes, 
looking for letters, one at length arrived, |“ People at home did everything to prevent 
large and unpaid, but most welcome,—his its growing, but our Lord willed it thus for 
first letter from home, received with heart- | my development, and therefore, too, He sent 
yearning and joy. the sun’s rays from without.” 

It proved to be an enclosed copy of the, On his return from Italy, “The Impro- 
Copenhagen Post, containing a lampoon on visatore” made its appearance. The soft 
him and his works, probably sent by the | scenery of the sunny south was blended in 
anonymous writer himself. this work into most poetic harmony with the 

The dejected wanderer looked back all the | hearty home life of the north. 
more lovingly on the faithful friends who! It was immediately translated and retrans- 
still clung to him—namely, Collin, and the lated, and met with enthusiastic reception in 
three Danish poets, Heiberg, Oelenschliiger, 


Germany. 
and Zimmerman. Still no record of a word of encouragement 

“‘When the traveller leaves the mountains | in Denmark, except from a critic who said he 
behind him,” he says, “then forthe first time | had done well to trust to his “instinct,” “an 
he sees them in their true form. So it is with | expression applied to animals,” says Ander- 
friends.” ‘sen; “in the human world of poetry it is 

He spent some time in the little watch-' called ‘genius,’ but ‘instinct’ was good 
making village of Locle, situated in a valley | enough for me.” 
high up on one of the Jura mountains, where} At length a Danish periodical spoke of the 
he wrote his “ Agnete.”’ 

“Hopes and dreams clung round this) 
poem,” he said ; “it was for me like a pure | 
statue, seen only by me and my God.” 

The cold reception it met with at Copen- 
hagen, and the death of his poor mother, 
reached his ears at the same time..° 

He wept bitterly, but his fellow-country- 
man, the great sculptor Thorwaldsen, whom 
he met in Rome, kissed him with rapture 
when he read “ Agnete,” exclaiming that he 
“seemed to have been walking in the woods 
by the Danish lakes ;” and related how he. 
too had been unjustly condemned and morti- | 
fied in past days, but that these troubles had 
now passed away. 

And so he tried to cheer his fellow-country- | 





what the author was capable. “ People may 
laugh, but I wept for gladness of heart, and 
was moved to thankfulness to God and man. 
This cordial praise from one’s fatherland, 
like costly wine,” he says, “the longer it is 
| kept back, the richer is its flavour. Again, it 
| always seemed to me, from my boyhood, that 
when things were hardest God brought help. 
The spring of my life had now really come, 
but there were still storms and dark days 
before summer set in. This was doubtless 
necessary to develop and strengthen what 
was immature.” 

In England honours are never unjustly 
withheld, or bestowed with a niggard hand on 
foreign merit ; there the Picture Book without 
man, who, like the Hebrew in Egypt, found | Pictures was pronounced immediately on its 
detraction follow him even to the sunny | translation to be, the “Iliad, in a nutshell.” 
shores of the Mediterranean. | But what was that, when his fellow-countrymen 

Still the genial current of the soul can| stigmatised him as an affected plagiarist ? 
never be chilled, however sensitive it may be} ‘Get away from their gossip,” wrote 
to the breath of human judgment, if it loves| Thorwaldsen. “Set out for Rome; let us 
the praise of God still more than that of| meet there.” He followed the friendly advice, 
man. |and derived great benefit from his visit. 

















“‘Improvisatore” as a brilliant manifestation of | 
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1841, he 


Rennie to ‘Ceomiaias in 
found that the German and English publishers 


had sent to the Danish king, Christian the 
Eighth, beautifully bound copies of his earlier 
writings. And the monarch expressed his 
astonishment at the opposition the 
still met with at home—the constant effort to 
bring his weaker qualities -into prominence 
and prevent the higher from making their | 
impression. 

“* Well, well,” says Andersen, “when boys 
throw stones at a poor dog who is swimming 
against the stream, it is not because they are 
wicked, but they think it fun.” 

Never a word of rancorous wailing or sar- 
castic bitterness. Again we are reminded of 
the stranger in Egypt who “ comforted his | 





} 


brethren, and spake kindly unto them” | 
(Gen. 1. 20, 21). | 
Andersen writes, “ Thank God, He has}! 


given me the friendship of those two stars of 
the north, Oelenschlager and Thorwaldsen. | 
May He give me grace and humility to de- 
serve this blessing.’ | 

Then speaking Jenny I.ind, whose ac- 
quaintance he had made shortly before, ** No 
books and no men ever had a nobler influ- | 
ence in making me sensible of the holiness | 
of art, how one must forget one’s self in the | 
service of the Supreme.” 

It is unnecessary to enumerate our author’s | 
writings here; they are so well known and | 
loved in England for their childlike simplicity 
and candour, gentle humour and graceful 
delineation of nature,—a faithful index of his | 
character, which remains still, after breathing 
the atmosphere of courts, tender and true as | 
when looking out on the world from his | 
father’s house. 

In no species of composition his | 
loving, genial nature shine out more pleas- 
ingly than in his “ Fairy Tales,” “ Legends,” | 
and “ Allegories.” The fragmentary style 
leaves his exultant fancy less fettered, and 
allows his good-humoured satire freer play 
than his longer and more continuous com-| 
positions. | 

Many of them are old tales altered and en-| 
riched,—“ The Naughty Boy” and “The| 
Rose Elf,” from the Italian, and “The Em- 
peror’s Clothes,” from the Spanish. His own 
childish recollection of stories told in winter 
evenings furnished “The Wild Swans,” “ The 
Tinder-box,” ‘The Real Princess,” and 
“ The Garden of Paradise.” 

We give in these pages an English version 
of “ The Daisy,” written before the original 
had been seen in England. 

The poet’s affectionate nature, pining for a 

VI. 


does 











glance of his country’s eel daha he might 
have basked in foreign sunshine, is, we 
think, touchingly described in the Daisy’s 
constancy and devotion. Sad days were 
approaching for poor disjointed Denmark, 
g, like the lark’s, in disaster and defeat. 





“THE DAISY. 


*“AFTER THE DANISH OF H, C. ANDERSEN. 
“Mid fresh green grass a daisy grew, 
Who ne’er a thought of envy knew, 
Or soaring spirit proud ; 
Though hard by, in the parterre bright, 
Gay garish flowers full in her : sight, 


In varied beauty glowed. 


The sun (great source of life and light) 
Looked down with all his loving might 
On that pure golden heart ; 
On those white arms wide open spread, 
As if by grateful spirit led 
In nature’s praise to bear a part. 


“And in the fulness of his love 
This lowliest flow’ret of the grove 
Expanded hour by hour. 
She thought not not of her lowly state, 
But deemed that she was truly great, 
Although a humble flower. 


“For she in that grand orb could look 
(As children in God’s holy book), 
And listen to the lark, 
That glorious bird, that sang so well 
The thoughts that bards alone can tell, 
When touched by heavenly spark. 


A kind of awe came o’er the flower, 

The bird could soar, and sing with power 
What she could only feel ; 

She thought it right, and did not seek 

For reasons why she might not speak 
Her rapture, nor conceal. 


‘*7’m kissed by fervent winds,’ she said, 
‘By gentle showers I’m duly fed, 
And warmed by you, great sun.’ 
While stately flowers, that near her grew, 
Thought only of their gorgeous hue, 
Though perfume they had none. 


‘Who lack this grateful incense most, 
Most loudly still are known to boast, 
And rear their heads on high. 
The tulip knows her colours rare, 
And thus she summons to compare 
All opening blossoms nigh. 


High on her stalk she proudly smiles 
To see the puffing peony’s wiles, 

To emulate the rose ; 
None thought of her, the simple flower, 
Who all-admiring, in her bower 

Did modestly repose. 


‘* Such charms, that wondrous bird,’ she eried, 
‘ Will presently no doubt decide 
To rest his pinion here. 
He comes, he comes down lower yet, 
That beauteous rose and bird have met, 
What joy that I am near.’ 
2N 
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“ But lower, lower yet descends 
That heavenly bird, then graceful bends : 
The daisy is its love !! 
He kissed the flower, and danced and sang 
Until the garden loudly rang, 
Then winged his flight above. 


‘* Three times the breeze had past her sped, 
Yet still the daisy hung her head, 
O'erwhelmed with joy and shame ; 
Then cast around her timid glance, 
How deemed the great, the happy chance 
So mean a flower became ! 


“ The peony was red with rage, 
The tulip’s ire nought could assuage, 
She bridled stiffer than before ; 
Poor little flower, ’twas hard to bear 
Scorn undeserved, and haughty air, 
When—retribution sore ! 


“ A girl! and grasping too a knife, 
Came up with dire intention rife, 
Who mourns the tulip’s fate 
Cut down in beauty’s youth and power? 
The daisy wept a dewy shower, 
Forgot her rival's hate. 


Late closed her leaves, and restless slept, 
Or thankful praised the power that kept 
Her in her low retreat ; 
But dreams she had, ah ! blessed dreams ! 
As trusting hopeful youth beseems, 
Of happiness complete ! 


A blessed life with him she shared 
Her minstrel love ! for her he cared, 
For him she ever smiled. 
Hark ! what faint sound the silence breaks ? 
Her white arms start, the flow’ret wakes, 
What means that song, so sad, so wild ? 


‘** The lark in prison sat and sang 
Of joys gone by (with bitter pang) 
And journeyings in the air. 
‘ How can so dull, so poor a thing 
A ray of hope or comfort bring ?’ 
Said Daisy in despair. 


** Her silver sheen was all forgot, 
The sunbeams’ glow she heeded not, 
Only the breezes’ sigh. 
Two boys—and oh ! that gleaming blade 
Once more appeared. Is she afraid 
To think that she must die ? 


‘* The knife sank deep. ‘ This will provide 
Some turf for our caged lark,’ they cried, 
‘ Off with the flower !’ 
She trembled sore: ‘Oh! let me live 
To soothe his grief, in mercy give 
Me one short hour.’ 


‘* A pretty finish,’ said the boy, 
‘ That daisy in the midst, she sits so coy, 
We'll let her be; 
The lark will sing a gladsome lay, 
Reminded thus of meadows gay 
And breezy lea.’ 


‘* Within the cage how sad the scene! 
No babbling streams, no forest green, 
What sorry piece of turf ! 





A pitiful exchange, poor bird, 
For all eye saw or ear had heard 
Of God’s great love on earth. 


** He beat the wires, and strove to break 
A passage out. ‘Could I but speak 
Some comfort,’ sighed the flower. 
The fragrance that her leaves exhaled 
Had ne’er been strong as now. The songster 
hailed 
And welcomed to his bower 
“ His faithful friend ; then thrust his beak 
Into the earth, vainly to seek 
What thoughtlessness denied,— 
Water to quench his thirst. In anguish sore 
Each blade of grass the victim tore, 
Then broken-hearted died. 


‘*Tn crimson chest his corpse was laid, 
A sepulchre for him was made 
Whom living they forgot, 
And she, whose only care and pride 
Had been his love, they cast aside, 
That humble flower they heeded not !” 

Well might Frederica Bremer say, “ Ander- 
sen’s beautiful legends awaken in childhood 
the thoughts of man, and convert grown- 
up men and women into good and happy 
children,” and that “his own life is a real 
fairy tale begun in the lowly cottage, and end- 
ing in the saloons of princes.” 

From the year 1840, “ when,” he says, “a 
feeling as of rest in sunshine after toiling up 
a steep hill came over me, now that I was re- 
cognised by my own country,” several years 
of intercourse ensued with the great ones of 
the earth. But none of the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of state and applause from the 








literati and grand Duke of Weimar, the re- 
nowned savans of Berlin and the Prussian 
Royal Family, elicited such an outburst of de- 
light as an invitation he received to stay with 
the sovereign of his own little Denmark in a 
quiet country retreat, or the discovery that 
the children of a poor Highlander (whose 
book-stall he visited in Scotland) and the 
boys at Heriot’s Hospital had read, and 
loved him for, his “ Ugly Duckling” and 
“Red Shoes.” 

‘I was obliged to step aside to hide my 
tears,” he said; “God knows my thoughts. 
It went so beyond my youthful hopes, as if it 
could only be an empty dream, that I dared 
not tell my friends when I awoke.” 

How exactly is this the same state of 
feeling as that described in the sacred volume, 
when Joseph, after seeing “his youngest 
brother, even Benjamin, sought where to 
weep, and entered into his chamber and wept 
there, and then went out and refrained him- 
self!” (Gen. xliii. 30, 31). 

In London, which he calls “the city of 
cities, Rome only excepted,” and where the 
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saloons and reception-rooms seemed to be 
covered with “gold, laces, satins, and 
flowers,” his first meeting with Charles 
Dickens makes the greatest impression. “ We 
looked into each other's eyes,” he says,“ and 
understood one another. Meeting him was 
the great pleasure of the evening, though there 
were present some of the first noblemen, 
poets, and authors of England.” 

We will not occupy the reader with his 
travels on the Continent, his visit to Sweden, 
and his third to Rome, where the “ enjoy- 
ment and happiness would have been as 
difficult to bear as grief,” if he could not 
have leant on his “ heavenly Father in thank- 
fulness and praise.” 

The sad year 1848 began with the sickness 
and death of his royal friend and patron, 
Christian VIII. Then followed the bloody 
waves of war, which rolled over the devoted 
little kingdom. 

Among the rays of comfort which cheered 
these dark days were the sympathy of Sweden 
and the friendship of one of her noblest child- 
ren, Frederica Bremer, “into whose being,” 
Andersen says, “the truths of religion, and 
the poetry which lies in quiet circumstance, 
had deeply penetrated.” 

Andersen was a frequent guest of the 
Swedish Royal Family, but even now on the 
king’s birthday, when he was invited to dine 
at the palace, and Stockholm wished to offer 
him public honours, he “ dreaded the envious 
remarks that would be made at home, and 
felt like a delinquent.” 

We leave to the historian the record of the 
succeeding years, fraught with such sorrow to 
Denmark, and refer the reader for fuller par- 
ticulars of the poet’s life to his own account 


swan may fly, it always returns to its old 
place by the wood lake. I have the wild 
swan’s nature.” 

So in December, 1867, though suffering 
from the effects of cold and toothache, he 
started from Copenhagen to meet what he 
called his “incredible good fortune.” 

“T felt cast down, as if standing before 
God alone. There was a revelation to me 
of every evil thing within me ; every fault of 
word, thought, and deed sprang up clearly 
before my soul, as if it were the day of judg- 
ment. God knows how mean I feel myself 
when men honour me, but I cannot bear 
that any unfavourable opinion should be 
formed of my native place for so favouring 
me.” 

His triumph reached its consummation 
when, as he tells us, “a telegram arrived 
from the Students’ Association, which showed 
that the academic youth shared my happiness, 
and did not envy me.” 

Then came the day of departure from 
Odense, and “when quite alone I realized 
truly the glory and gladness God had given 
me in my native town.” 

And so after this civic feast the wormwood 
and gall that had been given him to drink in 
his days of depression was remembered no 
more. ‘A happy, glorious star shines upon 





me,” writes the poet. “Should it set, I have | 


yet received a glory from which good will 








spring. 
thanks.” 
If his generous forgiveness of injuries has 
frequently brought to our recollection the 
Hebrew stranger in the land of Egypt, so 
does his simplicity and faithfulness of heart 
recall him who spoke openly and reverently 








in “ The Story of my Life,” where his jour- 
neys in Germany, France, and Spain, his 
second visit to England (at the invitation of 
Dickens), and his last to Rome, are fully 
described, though without that loving minute- 
ness of detail with which he paints his youth- 
ful life. “In old age most people are long- 
sighted,” he says, “and see. best objects that 
are far off. So it is with the soul.” 

We come now to what seems to Andersen’s 
simple affectionate nature the crowning glory 
of his life—namely, his election to be Hono- 
rary Burger of his native town, Odense. 

With touching expressions of unaffected 
thankfulness he accepted the honour con- 
ferred by the town council on one “ who 
left them forty-eight years before a poor 
boy, and now returned so rich in happy 
memories.” 


of his father’s occupation where the shepherd 
was held in abomination, and who never 
sought to be naturalized, or to have his bones 
rest in the land to which he owed his eleva- 
tion. 

Surely there is much in the contemplation 
of such lives to calm our restless worldliness 
of heart, showing, as they do, how trust in 
God through the struggles of life’s morning 
gives grace and glory to its evening; how 
injustice can never really injure but where it 
sours the affections and hardens the heart ; 
how our envious brethren may become our 
truest friends when they are made God's 
instruments in deepening the roots and fos- 
tering the growth of that spirit of heavenly- 
minded forgiveness which is “faith, hope, 
and charity, these three, and the greatest of 
these is charity.” 





Elsewhere he says, “ However far the wild 
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To God and man my love and | 
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CHAPTER XIX.—LEFT ALONE. asked to do so ; if any place such as I pro- 
‘pose i 1S suggested to him, it must be of course 
A Quiet, solemn week succeeded the fatigue | with the understanding that we remain in 
and excitement of the last few days. The | Fairmead. I do not know how mamma 
necessary arrangements, as simple as possible | would feel about it, but I have never heard 
in their character, and such as best accorded | her express any dislike to Fairmead. I be- 
with the known views and feelings of Chris- | lieve it was I who fancied we could not 
tiana Oldfield herself were soon completed. endure to live here, I especially ; but I feel 
She for whom they mourned had not been very differently about it now, and I am very 
accustomed to regard Death as the dark certain that it would give me much more 
messenger, arrayed in awful garments of pain to leave uncle Lionel than if I were to 
gloom ; he had come to her as an angel of hear that I was to spend the remainder of my 
light sent to call her home to her Father’s life in Fairmead.” 
house. The subject was mentioned to Mrs. Tyrone, 









Mark Penforth remained with his uncle and a discussion entered upon respecting it at | 


during the whole of the week intervening be- the Willows. Soest! 
tween his aunt’s death and the funeral; and| “I do not think we should be at all justi- 
Olivia and he had many consultations to- fied in making such a sacrifice,” Mrs. ‘Tyrone 


gether as to what was the best to be done for decided: “if it were a mere question of | 


their uncle in the lonely and solitary life A/easure, it would be a different matter ; but 
which lay before him. One thing was very when we take into consideration the immense 
plain, and that was that he could not be left | disadvantages under which we should lie in 


alone to bear the burden of his great sorrow, regard to intellectual society and the means | 


and feel the terrible vacancy caused by the | of mental improvement, I think we should do 
loss of his wife. Mark had some ideas that very wrong to entertain the idea for a 
he might give up business in London, and, moment. I am quite willing to remain here 
come to live with his uncle at Fairmead. until the end of the twelvemonth for which 

“I have a very fair prospect now,” said he, | I took the Willows, or even, if need be, a 


“to make my way by my writing ; and I have | little longer, but I can never consent to any | 


no doubt, though I should miss some oppor- ' arrangement for a permanent residence in so 
tunities, that I should really work better in | retired a place as Fairmead.” 
Fairmead than in London. I have anotion| So the matter was allowed to drop for the 
I could do something more valuable and | present. 
lasting if I couid only get a little more unin-| It was on another “ first spring day,” very 
terrupted time.” like the one when we paid our first visit to 
But Olivia was opposed to this, and urged | Lionel Oldfield’s cottage, that all which re- 
that Mark ought to obtain for himself a| mained on earth of Christiana Oldfield was 
more secure footing before he entertained | carried to the quiet grave in the Friends’ 
the idea of leaving London or giving up the | burial-ground in Dulford. Mrs. Tyrone and 
business. her three daughters accompanied Lionel 
" People will soon forget you down here,” | Oldfield and Mark Penforth to the little old 
said she; “ you must get better known, and | meeting-house, where for a while all sat in 
establish for yourself a more certain literary | silent meditation, each communing with his 
connection, before you talk of leaving town | own heart, or engaged in unspoken prayer. 
and hiding yourself in a country village. I |The perfect calmness and stillness, and the 
think some plan ought to be arranged by | absence of all appeals to the already excited 
which we and uncle Lionel might live to- feelings, was wonderfully soothing and ele- 
gether. He is our only relative living.” vating to those whose hearts had been so much 
“ Do you think Mrs. Tyrone would like to | disturbed by the stormy waves of grief ; while 
settle in Fairmead?” asked Mark. “I fan- [the silent gaze upon the last abode of the 
cied you all had such an antipathy to the |departed could not but solemnize and awe 
place, and of course my uncle would never ithe most frivolous, as the voice of death 
leave it now to reside anywhere else.” ‘seemed to make itself heard in the stillness, 
“No,” replied Olivia, “he could not be | calling on all to be ready for the final sum- 
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mons to leave the familiar occupations and 
pleasures of this present life. 

At length an aged friend, whose bent figure 
and snowy hair indicated that he himself was 
approaching very near to the end of a long 
pilgrimage, stood up, and in a clear but tre- 
mulous voice repeated the words,— 

“Though our outward man perish, yet is 
the inward man renewed day by day. For 
our light affliction, which is but fora moment, 
worketh for us a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory; while we look not at 
the things which are seen, but at the things 
which are not seen ; for the things which are 
seen are temporal, but the things which are 
not seen are eternal. For we know that if 
our earthly house of this tabernacle were dis- 
solved, we have a building of God, a house 


not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. | 


For in this we groan, earnestly desiring to be 
clothed upon with our house which is from 
heaven. Now he that hath wrought us for 
the selfsame thing is God, who also hath 
given unto us the earnest of the Spirit ; there- 
fore we are always confident, knowing that 
whilst we are at home in the body we are 
absent from the Lord, (for we walk by faith, 
not by sight ;) we are confident, I say, and 
willing rather to be absent from the body, 
and to be present with the Lord.” 

Another short interval of silence succeeded ; 
and then the coffin was lifted up, and carried 
to the burial-ground at the back of the build- 
ing, followed by all present, in a silent and 
solemn procession. As soon as it had been 
lowered into the place prepared for it, among 
the grass-grown, tombless graves, a lady, 
who was standing beside Olivia at the foot 
of the grave, offered up a short and touching 
prayer. It was a prayer of thanksgiving for 
the grace which had been granted to the 
departed throughout her Christian course 
upon earth, and it concluded with the 
petition that all of those present might be 
followers of her who through faith and 
patience now inherited the promises. 

All was now concluded, and nothing 
remained but to return home to the vacant, 
desolate house, deprived of the gentle 
presence which had been like a soft breath 
of spring, or a gleam of clear mild sunlight, 
falling upon those among whom she lived. 

In the afternoun of the day Olivia went to 
the cottage and found her uncle walking 
alone in the garden. She was pleased to 
see him once more among his flowers, and 
endeavoured to attract his attention to the 
progress which they had made during the 


last few days of milder weather; but he| 


| scarcely noticed anything which she pointed 
| out, and at last remarked,— 


“Tt doesn’t make any difference, Livy, 
whether they do badly or well, for there’s no 
one to care for them, and no one to be 
pleased with them afterwards. Ah, child, it’s 


|a terrible thing to be so utterly alone in the 


world.” 

“ But, uncle,” replied Olivia, “ you are not 
going to be left alone. I shall come and see 
you every day, and I shall be so grieved not 
to find the garden as pretty as it used to be, 
and to see the flowers that she loved so much 
looking neglected and uncared for.” 

“ Neglected!” exclaimed Lionel. “No, 
indeed, that must not be;” and he looked 
around him eagerly. “There’s that rose 
which she planted against the wall there; 
why, now it wants pruning. Livy, I must 
come out here to-morrow and set to work 
upon it.” 

“You must indeed,” replied Olivia, “ and 
I shall come and help you, uncle, if you will 
let me.” 

“Let thee?” exclaimed Lionel, “ Why 
child, thee art my only comfort; what I 
should have done without thee all this while 
I can never tell thee. Thy aunt once said of 
thee, I remember, a long time ago, She too 
is made for the help and comfort of some one, 
though she hath not yet found it out ; but she 
never thought then of all that thee wouldst 
do for us.” 

“TI only wish that I could do more to 
cheer you now, uncle,” said Olivia ; “I wish 
I could be with you in these first days of 
solitude, or that you could be with us.” 

“T shall never leave the cottage, Livy, till 
I’m laid beside her in the graveyard; I 
couldn’t do it,” replied Lionel Oldfield. 

“TI know it,” said Olivia. ‘ But, uncle, 
don’t you think I might make your home 
more cheerful for you if I were to be always 
with you? We could take care of these 
flowers, and look after the poor persons for 
whom dear aunt cared so much, and we 
could walk out and search for specimens. 
Dear uncle, I wish you would let me speak 
to mamma about it.” 

“ Thee would soon be tired of living with 
an old man like me, child,” said Lionel 
Oldfield, after a few minutes’ silence. “ It 
would be too dull for a young heart like 
thine.” 

“ Let me try,”’ replied Olivia. 

That very evening Olivia spoke to Mrs. 


| Tyrone about her wish to live with her uncle, 
|and devote herself to cheering his solitude, 


and to watching over his declining years. 
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Mrs. Tyrone made a little opposition at first,|thee must just step up-stairs and see my 
but finally decided that it was all for the|#ursery. Friend Jane Wilton has given me 
best. Nelly and Charlotte were far more in| her advice, and I believe I have provided 
need of mental improvement than Olivia, she | everything needful ; but I should like thee 
said ; and whilst Olivia was keeping up the | to take a look round, and see if anything be 
connection with her uncle, she might be | wanting.” 
travelling about with.her younger daughters.| But they had scarcely ascended the stair- 
Mrs. Tyrone had always been a little afraid| case before the sound of wheels was heard 
of Olivia’s straightforwardness and common | along the Dulford Road. 
sense, and she began to consider that it; “Here they are!” exclaimed Lionel Old- 
would be almost a relief to be set free from field, turning and hastening down again, 
her influence in the family. It was decided, | followed by Nelly—no longer the careless, 
therefore, that Olivia was to remove at once| slovenly Nelly of old, but a really graceful 
to the cottage, and enter on her new sphere | and elegant-looking woman. ‘They hurried 
of love and duty there. Mrs. Tyrone and | to the little gate, and reached it just as the 
Nelly and Charlotte were to remain at the fly from the station drove up. 
Willows during the summer, and then they! Lionel Oldfield rushed to the door of the 
would be free to wander again where they carriage, and threw it open eagerly. 
pleased. | “At last!” he exclaimed. ‘I have been 
Mark Penforth left Fairmead on the listening for the sound of wheels for more 
morning after his aunt’s funeral; and on the than an hour. How art thee, Livy, my dear ? 
evening of the same day Olivia found herself; —and thee, Mark? God bless you both.” 
installed at the cottage as her uncle’s future; ‘‘ Very well indeed, uncle,” replied Olivia ; 
companion and housekeeper. She knew) “and here is this little lady longing to be 
well that in undertaking this she was giving! introduced to you.’’ And she took a little 
up a great deal that had strong fascinations bundle of cloaks and shawls from the arms 
for her, and to which she had been long of the servant as she was about to get out of 
accustomed, and she felt that she was enter- | the fly. 
ing on a life in which she had everything toj “Ha!” said Lionel, “and this is the little 
learn, and could not expect at once to excel.) one—the little Christiana.” And Olivia 
She knew that she had set aside some! watched him with some anxiety as he took 
cherished enjoyments, and was about to the little child in his arms, and kissed her 
enter upon many difficulties and some trials ; | placid face. 
but she committed her way unto the Lord,| ‘ You can’t think how good she has been 
and trusting in Him, resolved each day to do ail the journey,” said Olivia. 
her very best to fulfil the part she had under-| “She only cried twice,” said Mark, “and 
taken ; and we may rest assured that in that) her mamma declared that one time it was 
path to which she had been thus so plainly | laughing and the other time talking.” 
called, and which she trod in such a spirit,! ‘ Well, she certainly is a remarkably good 
much happiness and contentment would child, you know; nurse and everybody says 


await her. | so, Mark.” 
eres -wipi ta es salt oe: | ‘I believe she is taken tolerably good 
Tee, FEM AT EEE |care of,’ said her husband, “and seldom 


THREE years have passed away—three years | wishes for anything she does not get.” 
with their sunshine and shade, their flickering} ‘ That is because she knows how to limit 
lights and passing seasons, and it is again her desires to what is good for her,” replied 
Midsummer's Eve at Fairmead. The garden| Olivia, laughing. And she put up her arms 
at Lionel Oldfield’s cottage is gay with car- to take the child from her uncle. 
nations and roses, and the honeysuckle over} ‘ Nay, Livy,” said he, “ I shall carry the 
the porch is in full and fragrant bloom. The | little one into this house. Thee canst trust 
tea-table in the little parlour, with the mossy! me, for I have been getting friend Jane 
carpet and the rosebud chintz, is set out with | Wilton to teach me how to hold her baby, so 
bread and butter, cakes, cold meat, and eggs, | that thee might not be afraid to let me handle 
as though several hungry visitors were shortly | thine.” 
expected. In the passage Lionel Oldfield’s} As soon as they were indoors Nelly took 
voice is heard talking to Nelly—not Nelly Olivia up-stairs into the nursery which Lionel 
Tyrone any longer, but Mrs. Tom Chester; she} had had prepared for the baby’s reception, 
is standing in the garden close to the porch. | and showed her all the little arrangements 
“And now,” he said, ‘* before they come| which had been made. 
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and profound ; and he has had, of course, so 
much experience at the university. I shall 
|be very much occupied during the next few 
weeks, until the vacation commences, after 
which time I shall hope to subscribe myself, 
not only your very affectionate mother, but 
also die Professorinn Wolken.” 

“What do you think of it?” asked Nelly. 

“IT can scarcely answer directly,” replied 


“We are coming to Fairmead House next 
week,” said Nelly, “so that of course we 
shall see a great deal of one another there. 
I am so glad that Mark has given up the| 
business in London, so that you can spend 
all your summer, at any rate, in Fairmead. 

“ Yes,” replied Olivia, “ Mark dislikes busi- 
ness, though he has stuck to it very steadily 
during the last few years ; but now, with what 





| he gets by his writing, in addition to the| Olivia; “I really think it may, in some re- 








| August von Thalberg was ordained to be all 


property which came to me when I was of|spects, be for mamma’s happiness. It will 
age, we have quite enough, and more than | settle her and give her some object ; for she 
we really require. His last book is thought} will have plenty to do to take care that the 
a great deal of,and has been quite a success.” | good professor dresses himself properly, and 

“Tt will be so nice for uncle to have you | takes his meals at the appointed times, &c. 
with him here,”’ said Nelly. He is not, to be sure, much gifted with 

“Yes,” replied Olivia, “that was one|common sense, but he is a kind-hearted, 
reason which we considered the most press-| simple-natured, good old man.” 
ing in deciding us to give up the London| ‘ Then I suppose we are to consider that 
business, for though uncle spent the greater | it is all for the best, as mamma says,” replied 
part of the winter with us in town, we could) Nelly. 
see that he was often restless, and longing to, “I wish I could feel equally comfortable 
return to his old haunts.” about Charlotte,” said Olivia. “If I thought 

“ Before you go down,” said Nelly as soon; we could do anything to persuade her to 
as Olivia was ready, “I have some news in a have nothing more to do with August von 
letter from mamma which I want you to read.” | Thalberg, Mark and I would go over to 

“What is it?” asked Olivia; “ anything’ Bonn this summer.” 
about Charlotte?” “But they are betrothed, are they not?” said 

“You shall see,” replied Nelly, taking a, Nelly, “and mamma says that in Germany 
letter with the Bonn postmark from her /a betrothal is considered almost the same as 
pocket. “I know uncle will begin talking | a marriage.” 
about it directly, and I would rather you| ‘It would be very difficult, of course, to 
knew it first. Here, you need not read the} break it off now,” said Olivia. 
letter all through, just look at that part.”’ Lionel Oldfield’s voice was now heard 

Olivia took the letter, and read the fol-| calling to the sisters, and they therefore went 

lowing :—“‘ And now, my dear girls, I have | down-stairs to tea. 
to inform you of something which will, I am| “I have some news for thee, Livy,” said 
sure, elicit your sincere congratulations on| her uncle, as they were all seated round the 
my behalf. Our enlightened and highly cul- | tea-table. 
tivated friend Professor Wolken has asked me| “I expect I have heard it already from 
to become DIE PROFESSORINN. You will, | Nelly,” replied Olivia. 
I know, appreciate the great privilege and| ‘Ah, thee means the professorinn. No, I 
advantage which it will be to you to have so} was not thinking of that; but I have a letter 
learned a man as a father-in-law, and I hope here for thee to read by and by, which will 
you will take every opportunity of enjoying | give thee real pleasure. It is one which 
as much as you can of his improving society. | Joseph Wilton has received from thy friend 
I now see that Charlotte’s engagement to Richard Scraggs.” 

“Indeed !”’ exclaimed Olivia; “how are 
they getting on?” 

“Tt is a very good account,” replied her 
uncle. “ They like New Zealand very much, 
and Dick only regrets they did not come out 
|some years ago. He and the two eldest boys 
“T hope Mark and Olivia will pay ws a visit) have found plenty of work, and they seem 
at Bonn before the summer is over. I think/to be doing their best to lead an honest, 
she might obtain many usetul views for the orderly life.” 
education of her little child in conversation| ‘“ Ah, I am so glad!’ said Olivia, “that is 
with the Ziebe professor. His ideas on the| good news indeed. I must go and see Mr. 
subject of education are so very extended | Wilton to-morrow.” 


for the best, though I did not understand it 
aright at the time. It makes my path very | 
plain, and points out to me that my duty 
lies in taking upon myself the new sphere 
placed before me. 
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“T expect thee wilt see him and his wife) “I am glad thee hast given ber that name, 
here,” answered Lionel Oldfield. “It is not) Livy,” said he at last ; “I was almost afraid, 
often that a day passes without my seeing/at first, of how it might fit another, and 
something of them; they have been most} thought I should not like to hear it used 
kind friends and neighbours ever since I} again; but I believe this little one will be 
came back from London, and I can go to the | worthy of it ; and I suppose it is only my old 
vicarage whenever I feel a little dull and! eyes, but as I have sat here and watched 
tired of my own company.” | thy child, I really thought I could see a 

After tea the little Christiana was brought | likeness. 
down. She was barely two months old, but} “Mark and I have both noticed it,” said 
had begun already to manifest .great intelli- | Olivia. 
gence. She certainly did not at all resemble; “Ha!” exclaimed her uncle, “then it is 
her mother in appearance, but was much not a delusion;” and he took the baby from 
more like her father’s family ; and Mark and Olivia’s arms and held it for some time in 
Olivia often thought that it was no imagina-' his own. 
tion which made them think they could trace} “She is a little messenger from God,” 
a look every now and then upon her placid said Olivia, “and she has already taught 
little face, which reminded them strongly of me many things, and brought us many new 
Christiana Oldfield. blessings ; now, dear uncle, she is come to 

As Olivia sat in the low chair beside the comfort you and bring you happiness.” * 


* This story will be followed by “ Illusions Dis- 


| place, with the baby on her lap that evenin z 
Pp ‘| Oldfield d y itis ow + str as pelled,” a tale of country life; by the author of 
lone aheid drew his cni 0 ws d, and | « Mary Powell.” The first three chapters will appear 
| gazed for some time on the little one’s face. — in our August number. 








Low bent to earth that chastened brow 
| With all its thought,—where are they now? 


| She brought her life’s remaining hours— 


| 








FEET WITH TEARS.” 





“DID WASH HIS 





THE precious nard, the glorious hair, What though the alabaster break ? 

The alabaster white and rare, Then love its course more free may take, 

Broken, yet precious—frail, yet fair : Where time nor sense again shall make 
Her love, her hopes and fears— Impediment or bar. 


Oh! if we lay them at His feet— 
These lives of ours—how sadly meet 
Are penitential tears ! 
Like some sad yexr’s late paly flowers, Tears for the priceless, ruined past, 
For sin against a love so vast, 
Long slighted, victor at the last 
O’er all our faithless fears. 


Laid at Christ’s feet with tears. 


Her costliest gifts and rarest powers— 
Her best, yet all unmeet, 

To offer Him whose love and grace 

Had found for her poor soul a place 
Of refuge at His feet. 


Tears for the sins we mingle most 
With holy things in motley host, 
For cold, unworthy thought ; 
O pardoned soul! and what hast thou For duties passed and left undone, 
Wherewith in thankful praise to bow For all the way so weakly run, 
Low at His feet who heard thy vow, For blessing unbesought. 
And helped thee in thy need ? 
Fain wouldst thou bring it, but, alas! 
The sweetest thoughts too quickly pass, 
Unworthy is the meed. 





And yet if He accept, and say 

The tender words that bid us stay 

‘Since none that come He casts away), 
It is not vain or wild 


The heart’s deep love through knowledge | To offer Him with many a tear, 
And late, our gift. He stoops to cheer 
His changed and pardoned child ! 
ALESSIE BOND. 


dim, 
The busy mind, the active limb, 
| Say, wouldst thou give again to Him, 
| Whose own by right they are? 
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CHAMBERLAIN’S OPHTHALMIC CINTMENT, 


FOR THE CURE OF 


INFLAMMATIONS, SPECKS, FILMS, AND OTHER EXTERNAL DISORDERS 


OF THB 


EYES AND EYELIDS, 


In rumberless instances has proved superior to every other specific, succeeding after the treatment of the most eminent 
practitioners had signally failed. 


Sole Proprietor, 


JAMES HOLLINGS, 
4, HANOVER TERRACE, PECKHAM. 
Sold in Pots, Thirteenpence Halfpenny each. 


The “THOROUGH” WASHER. — 


Since a good Washing Machine has now become the most important labour-saving machine in all well 
appointed households and as there are no other machines wherein such great differences exist in their 
merits, it behoves intending purchasers to be careful in selection, 

The **Thorough” Washer is now daily replacing macbines which their unfortunate owners 
have been deluded into puying through seeing the notorious chemico-juggling pertormances, or washing 
machine trials (?) at the various agricultural shows with doctored clothes and water 

On its first introduction in 1871 it at once took the first place, and has never yet met with a maker 
who dare compete with it in the only rational trial (and such an one has never yet taken place) viz.,—one 
wherein all should be supplied from one common stock of clothes and water, This fact is suggestive, 

The ** Thorough”? Washer will do several times more work than any other, occupies no more 
room than an ordinary wrivging machioe, and is easily worked by a child seven or eight years old. 





It will soon repay its cost in the saving ofsoap alone, 


Catalogues free on Application to 


THE “THOROUGH” WASHING MACHINE COMPANY, 


BURNLEY, LANCASHIRE. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S GCHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Protession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered, 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthna. 
CHLORODYNE eflectually checks and arrests those too often taial diseases—Diphtberia, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery, 
CHLORODYNE effectually outs short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c, 
From Lorp FRANCIS CONYNGHAM, Mount Charles, Donegal, 11th December, 1868, 
Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time ast year bought some o!/ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne from Mr, Davenport, and has found 
it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottles seut at once to the above address,” 


‘Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a dispatch from Her Majesty’s Consul at Manilla, 
to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was CALOHUDYNE.”"—See 


Lancet, 1st December, 1864, 
CAUTION,—BEWARE of PIRACY and IMITATION, 
Cavrion,—Vice-Chancellor Sir W, Pavk Woop stated that Dr. COLLIs BrownF was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLORODYNE; that 
the story of the Defendant, Frr REMAN, was deliberately t ntrue, which, he regretted to say, hed been sworn to,—See Times, 10th July, 1864. 
Sold in bottles at 1s, 1$4., 28. 9d., 4*. 6d., and 1ls.each. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J, COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYDEis 
on the Government Stamp, Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle. 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 











Just published, 12th thousand. In cloth, gilt edges, 1s. A NEW SERIES of 8-page Tiacts in Large Type. 
As a Packet of 12 Tracts, 6d. In a packet, 4d. ; in cloth, Sixpence. 
Words of Consolation, Pardon, & Hope: | WORDS OF MERCY ANDPEACE; 
A MANUAL FOR THE TRIED AND SorRowrut, &c. BEING 


Consisting of APPEALS, SCRIPTURE TEXTS, AND HYMNS 
Short Appeals, Seripture Readings, YWBrapers, and FOR DIFFERENT CLASSES. 


Wyinns for different classes, ; 
§ Contents :—Is Jesus your Friend ?—Are you a Friend to 
London: Wir11am Macrntosn, 24, Paternoster Row. Jesus?—Have you True Peace?—Do you read the 
Bible ?—Why so Careless >—When the Master comes! 
SPECIMEN OF THE TYPE. 


“Blessed are they that 
hear the word of God, and 
keep it.”—Luke xi. 28, 













$ ECONOMY IN MOURNING. 
ee OE a Pe CO ED 

@ ONE FOLD of Kay & Richardson's New 
Patent AL BER:iT*CRAPE is AS §& 
THICK as TWO FOLDS of the old make, is 


MUCH CHEAPER, and WEARS BETTER !! 







Sold by Drapers everywhere. 






LONDON : WiLtiaM MacintosH, 24, Pa TERNOSIERROW. 














THE USE OF THE 


GLENFIELD 


STARCH 


The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 
BORWICK’S eH 
a Cy, Craw” Ni) 
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“4 CUSTARDAg POWDER. 





Always Secures 
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Is now used by all Respectable Families 


CUSTARDS AND BLANCMANGE: 


And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with 
PUDDINGS, PIES. AND STEWED FRUITS. 


Sald by all Corn Dealers in 1d. and $d. Packets, and 6d. and 1s. Tins, 


24:25.27.& 28, OXFORD S'W, 


BONA FIDE! MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 




















































.“AT HOME’ NOTES! INVITATIONS I! BALL PROGRAMMES!! 





- i e a) 
120 Sheets Note Paper for 0 6 10000 PRESENTS 
120 do. Thick do. for 1 O | Dressing Cases 21/-| Despatch Boxes 
120 do. Black Bordered 1 0 | Hand Bags. . 5/9| Postage Scales _ 
250 Useful Envelopes for 1 0 Portrait Albums op dae grnales 
nkstands . . ard Cases, Fans 
1,000 Extra Large do. for 4 6 Dressing Bags ay Pocket Books 
Every kind of Household, School, Fancy riting Gases. S| 2 unses 5) 50 22 
‘ , ’| Work Boxes . 7/6| Scent Bottles 26/- 
sethesianningapuineunene..l Book Slides. : 5/6 | Fans, Pencil Cases 
Envelope Cases Desks of every kind 
C RO Q U ET. Presents for Boys _| Presents for Girls 









15s. 18s., 21s., 30s., 40s. and 60s. the set, with 
Book of Rules. 


A First-rate Full-sized Set for 30s. 


All Croquet sent Carriage Paid to any Railway Station in 
England on prepayment. 

















ONE PROFIT ONLY between the Pro- 
ducer and Consumer, and that Profit based 
upon the understanding that all goods are 
to be paid for when ordered, or upon de- 


livery. 





